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ON THE EARL 
BY PROF. E, L. YOUMANS. 


N a former article I attempted to define scien- 

tific education in its true and larger signifi- 
cance. It was stated to be a training in the direct 
action of the mind upon things and their relations; 
a training in observation, reason, and judgment, so 
regular and constant as to give rise to scientific 
habits of thought. It is important now to inquire 
when this education should begin; important, be- 
cause the current notion is that “the sciences” 
properly belong to the higher grades of study. 

But this is a mistake; the cultivation of the mind 
in this way cannot begin too early. In fact, it has 
so begun long before the advent of the teacher. 
Nature's education in babyhood, though certainly 
rudimentary, is strictly scientific, and the true 
model of all after culture. It consists entirely in a 
knowledge of things, their properties and relations, 
gained by observation and experience of them. 
The young child is constantly carrying on the men- 
tal operations of observing, comparing, inferring, 
classing, and judging, while its whole waking life 
is one of active and incessant experiment. It is 
here, in fact, and by these operations, that the men- 
tal constitution takes its shape. The mind is at 
first a blank possibility of the cerebral organism, 
and is developed through these experiences into an 
organism of thought in correspondence with the 
order of outward nature, The child, therefore, en- 
ters a scientific and experimental school as soon 
as it is born, while the very laws and processes 
of its mind take their stamp through its inter- 
course with surrounding things, Infantine science, 
it is true, is not very exact—that quality belongs 
to its higher evolution,—but it is real, certain, 
and positive, and serves for constant guidance. 

Let us not miss the import of these facts. That 
certain things belong first in the order of time, and 
are dominant in the very necessities of the human 
constitution, js the initial truth of education. The 
lirst of mental unfolding is pre-verbal. 
Things tc be named before names, is not only the 
true sequence, but priority here implies the eternal 
supremacy of verities over symbols. It is with the 
objects around it, the laws of nature, the facts of 
life, and the unbending order of the world, that 
the individual will have to deal, for weal or for 
woe, throughout its time-career. Nature has there- 
fore shaped the intellect into relation with these 
things, and before ever the teacher can meddle, she 
has taught the lesson that discomfort, pain, and 
even death, are the penalties of erroneous obsetva- 
tion, wrong loference, and fallacious ijudament, 
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Now, early scientific education I take to be sim- 
ply the following of this lead,—the carrying out of 
nature's policy. Its indications are that the child’s 
unfolding shall be carried on in the sphere of reali- 
ties, and that its mind shall still be kept in intimate 
relation with some of the large tracts of natural 
phenomena, and its powers cultivated in their action 
upon them. This, unfortunately, is not the existing 
practice. Upon entering school the child changes 
worlds, and for the universe of God substitutes the 
little artifical universe of the pedagogue, hung 
round with maps, and filled with the wonderful 
works of the printer. In crossing the threshold of 
the school-room, the child mentally leaves behind 
the world of reality and fact, and enters a world of 
artificial representation. This change involves a total 
revolution of educational methods. From that com- 
plete action of the mental faculties which is called 
out by experience of phenomena, and which results 
in the formation and growth of ideas, the intellectual 
effort is narrowed down to the memorizing of 
words,—the principal occupation of the school- 
room. Early scientific education should, therefore, 
be insisted on as an inalienable right of the unfold- 
ing mind, that its most important faculties shall 
not be suppressed and obliterated from want of ex- 
ercise. An able educational writer has remarked, 
“ Curiosity is the most marked mental characteristic 
of childhood. This trait manifests itself in the 
thousand questions with which the child assails and 
often annoys all those who surround him. It mani- 
fests itself in the exuberant and enthusiastic de- 
light with which he overflows at the sight of every 
new thing. It manifests itsclf in the eagerness with 
which he lays hold of and scrutinizes every object 
within his reach which he does not understand. It 
manifests itself in the interest with which he traces 
the simplest effects to their immediate causes. It 
manifests itself in his lively sensibility to all the 
impressions of sense. It manifests itself in the ac- 
tivity of his observation of all the minute partic- 
ulars of every new scene.” Such is the fruit of 
Nature’s tutelage, and such the condition in which 
she hands over the child to the teacher. Scientific 
education requires that these mental outreachings 
shall not be baffled and thwarted,—that this splen- 
did capital of juvenile impulse and aspiration shall 
not be utterly wasted. 

A further powerful reason for early scientific study 
is found in the fact that if this culture is not begun 
young the chances are that it will never be begun 
at all. As are the early habits, so it may be safely 
assumed will be the after life. Of the despotism 
of habit it is unnecessary to speak. Lord Bacon 
testifies pointedly to the necessity of rooting cul- 
ture in early practice. ‘‘ Many examples,” he says, 
““may be put of the force of custom beth upon mind 
and body; therefore, since custom is the prineipal 
magistrate of man’s life, let men by all means en- 
deavor to: get good custom. Certainly custom is 
most perfect when it beginneth in young years; this 
we call education, which is in effect but an early cus- 
tom.” 

If this habit is not formed early, the danger is 
that it will be impossible subsequently to graft 
scientific study upon the habits of mind that have 
been formed. Our higher scientific education is in 
fact now breaking down from the lack of early 
preparation for it. Professor Brodie, of Oxford, at- 
tributes the confessed failure of the natural science 
tripos in that university to “the want of early 
preparation of the subjects at school.” The feeble 
and worthless scientific results of many of our own 
higher institutions are due to the same cause. The 
able President of Columbia College says, “A large 
portion of my own life has been devoted to the 
teaching of physics. During all this time it has 
been manifest to me that my classes have come to 
this part of their course totally unpracticed how to 
observe. And it has seemed to me that their percep- 
tive faculties have been actually dwarfed by the forced 
inaction to which they have been constrained during the 
period nwst favorable to their cultivation. Thus it has 
happened that the briet time which can only be 
given to those subjects in the college course bas 
been exhausted in the attempt to convey such ele- 
mentary potions as should have been familiar long 
before. And the same observation has been made 
to me by other gentlemen who are among the most 
skilled instructors in science that I have ever known.” 

In his new and pungent volume entitled, Lay 
Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, Professor Huxley 








not only enforces the view here taken, but strongly 
confirms the foregoing charge, that the common 
neglect of early objective study tends to repress and 
extinguish some of the mind’s most important facul- 
ties. He says: “One is constantly asked when 
should this scientific education be commenced? I 
should say with the dawn of intelligence. A child 
seeks for information about matters of physical 
science as soon as it begins to talk. The first teach- 
ing it wants is an object lesson of one sort or 
another; and as soon as it is fit for sytematic in- 
struction of any kind, it is fit for a modicum of 
science, 

“ People talk of the difficulty of teaching young 
children such matters, and in the same breath insist 
upon their learning the Catechism, which contains 
propositions far harder to comprehend than any- 
thing in the educational course I have proposed. 
Again, I am incessantly told that we who advocate 
the introduction of science into sehools make no 
allowance for the stupidity of the average boy.or 
girl; but, in my belief, that stupidity, in nine cases 
out of ten, “7it, non nascitur,” and is developed by 
a long process of parental and pedagogic repression 
of the natural intellectual appetites, accompanied by 
a persistent attempt to create artificial ones for food 
which is not only tasteless but essentially iadigesti- 
ble.” 

The case is not here a whit over-stated as any one 
not given over to blind idolatry of “our school sys- 
tem” may get ample proof at the nearest school- 
house. We have to remember that this popular ed- 
ueation, for which we pay enormously, and with too 
little scrutiny of its quality, is occupied in stupefy- 
ing, paralyzing and distorting the minds of children, 
as well as in leading them out. Early scientific 
education is, therefore, to be pressed in the interest 
of mental integrity, and as the sole protection 
against that withering and marasmus of the facul- 
ties which results from an exclusive diet of verbal 
chaff. 

Yet the symptoms are favorable. It begins to be 
perceived that the way out is by the route of object 
studies in primary schools, And although teachers 
prepared under the old plan, with no training in 
the mental method of science, and but little concep- 
tion of what it is, often make sad work with their 
“developing lersons,” yet the true direction being 
once taken, the true method is certain to follow, 
though slowly and with toil, for the time and effort 
required will be in strict proportion to the greatness 
of the end. 





A ROYAL FREAK. 
BY MISS BLANDINA CONANT. 

HE memorials of our city’s early days are pass- 

ing away. Every year some ancient landmark 
is removed, and a staring marble block erected on 
its sight, or a street cut through. A few years, and 
even the memory ef them is gone. The New York 
Hospital, that green little oasis in the arid desert of 
stone and brick, which used to cheer our eyes as we 
wearily toiled up Broadway, with its glimpse of ver- 
dant turf and grey walls mantled in ivy, has given 
place to flaring blocks, brilliant with white paint 
and gilded signs. In a few years’ time it will have 
faded from all memories. And older memorials, 
more sacred still, if anything is sacred in New York, 
the old churches where our forefathers worshiped, 
whose walls have echoed the prayers and hymns of 
generations—one after another they, too, disappear. 
Lest year the venerable Dutch Church in Beekman 
street was demolished. At the time many curious 
anecdotes connected with its pre-Revolutionary days 
were recalled; but they are fast being forgotten. 
The old church that now serves for the City Post 
Office is one remaining landmark of the past. But 
the grand marble edifice, slowly rising in the City 
Hall Park, wiJl ere long usurp its functions; and 
then, adieu to the old church. Sacrilegious hands 
will tear down its walls, and efface every vestige of 
its existence. While there is yet time, will no one 
seek by pen, or pencil or photograph, to preserve to 
future generations the likeness of New York’s early 
days? 

In the Old World the past is regarded with sacred 
reverence. With regret is even the slightest mark 
obliterated which binds each generation to those 
which have gone before. Eveiy old street has its 
legend, each venerable matision its history, handed 





There is a wonderful individuality about these old 
places. Our modern streets and buildings repeat 
each other with wearisome uniformity. Then, a 
man built his own character into his house. Now, 
he servilely copies a model, a hundred times already 
duplicated, and re-duplicated. Go into any street 
ofan Old World city, even one comparatively so mod- 
ern as Berlin, (though to usit seem’ of quite respec- 
table antiquity), and you will find hundreds of an- 
cient mansions, each with a tale of its own. 

Many a traveler, passing down the Heilige Geist Strasse 
in Berlin, has had his curiosity excited by a singular 
figure, looking down from the third story of an old 
building. It is a Medusa-like bust; snaky tresses 
twine around the head, the eyes seem to leer with 
envy, and the tongue protrudes from the thin lips 
This is the Neidkopf (envy-head). For more than a 
century and a half its stony eyes have glared at the 
passers-by. How came that fiend-like image to be 
set up in the decorous old street? It is a curious 
history. King Frederick William IL, whose whims 
and oddities historians have delighted to portray, 
had among his many eccentricities an itching desire 
to be au fait in the domestic affairs of his subjects ; 
to be the head, not of the state only, but of every 
family in his dominions. Like the famous Caliph, 
renowned in Oriental story, he often wandered in 
disguise through the city, observing the habits of 
the burghers, mingling freely in their chat, and 
meeting many an odd adventure. No one dared to 
recognize the king; for it was a chance merely 
whether his majesty was in the best or in the worst 
of humors. He might chastise the presumption of 
his indiscreet subject with the ponderous cane he 
always carried, or good-humoredly order him to 
mind his own business. 

One evening while strolling along the Heilige Geist 
Strasse, he passed before a house so dilapidated that, 
but for the friendly support of the contiguous build- 
ings, it must have fallen to-the ground. It was a 
summer evening. The shops were all closed, and 
the burghers with their wives and children were en- 
joying their pretzels and beer in the public gardens. 
In this house alone was the sound of labor. On the 
ground floor was a poor little shop, its shutters 
thrown wide to admit the evening breeze. Looking 
in through the open window, the king saw a gold- 
smith bending over his work, never for an instant 
raising his eyes. After observing him awhile, his 
majesty entered the shop in his usual unceremnious 
style. 

‘* How now, friend,” cried he, “art never idle for 
a moment? I would I could get a dozen fellows 
like thee, instead of the lazy rascals who do naught 
but eat and sleep, if my eyes are off them for a mo- 
ment.” 

The goldsmith, recognizing the king’s voice, looked 
up alarmed. But soon he recovered himself, re- 
assured by his majesty’s good humor, The king 
evidently did not desire to be recognized. Seating 
himself on a wooden stool, he bade the trembling 
artisan proceed with his work. But a torrent of 
questions from the royal visitor left him little oppor- 
tunity for it. Catechized, point by point, as to his 
domestic affairs, his past life, his present prospects, 
the poor little man was almost overwhelmed. En- 
couraged by the visitor’s kindly interest, he at length 
poured out his troubles. All his life sickness and 
poverty had pursued him. Toil as he might, from 
dawn till twilight faded, he could barely keep the 
wolf from the door. Often, for lack of means 
to purchase the gold and silver necessary in his 
trade, he waseven forced to decline the orders sent to 
him. Frederick William had a kind heart hidden 
under his rough exterior; and he listened with 
moistened eyes to the sorrowful story of a life-strug- 
gle with want. 

The next day asplendid carriage dashed down 
the street and drew up before the goldsmith’s hum- 
ble tenement. The neighbors thrust their heads 
out of the windows, and could hardly believe their 
eyes ‘when a servant in the royal livery entered the 
little dark shop. Ife brought an order from the 
king for a splendid service of gold. The royal 
treasury was to supply the materials. 

From this time the fortunate goldsmith labored 
more industriously than ever. Orders poured in 
from every hand. The king took great interest in 
the service, and often, in a corner shielded from the 
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he saw, at a casement across the way, a woman mak- 
ing the most hideous faces and insulting gestures 
to the goldsmith. She thrust out her tongue, glared 
at him with her angry eyes, and seemed almost 
Sursting with rage and fury. On perceiving his 
majesty she vanished from the window. Frederick 
William demanded the reason of this strange con- 
duct. 

“ Byer since your majesty has graciously honored 
me with your royal fayor,’ replied the goldsmith, 
“this woman, the wife of a wealthy goldsmith op- 
posite, who for years has been a thriving tradesman, 
has treated me in this strange manner. Though for- 
tune has favored her so long, she is enraged that 
prosperity should at length smile upon me.” 

He then showed the king a platter, on which, 
among the arabesque designs which he had traced, 
appeared a striking portrait of the fury, One day, 
he said, disturbed continually by her outrageous 
behavior, he could not refrain from transferring her 
face to the work. 
skillful handiwork of his protegé, a thought struck 
him, which seemed to delight 


As the king contemplated the 


him beyond meas- 
ure; and he walked out of the shop, chuckling to 
himself. 

Next day came an order for the goldsmith, requir- 
ing him, for a brief period, to transfer his shop to 
another street; his majesty graciously intimating 
As the 
cost was to be defrayed from the royal treasury, the 
command was joyfully obeyed, and the-happy gold- 


that the one he occupied needed repairs. 


smith bade adieu for # season to his tormentor. 
Weeks passed on, He was beginning to feel much 
at home in his new quarters, when a second message 
bade him return at once to his former dwelling. 
Sorrowfully it was obeyed. Turning the well-known 
corner, he reached the place. He rubbed his eyes, 
and stared in blank amazement. Surely this could 
Where once stood the crazy tum- 
ble-down tenement, rose a commodious dwelling. 
On the ground floor was a handsome shop. And 
looking down from the third story—could it be? 
Yes, indeed, there scowled the portrait of his ene- 
my; his own design faithfully copied! With a 
ghastly leer it seemed to refiect, as in a mirror, the 
hideous countenance opposite. As he stood staring 
at the figure, hardly crediting the evidences of his 
senses, the king, who had been watching him from 
the shop, came out, and clapped him on the back. 

“Well, my good friend,” cried he, “how dost 
thou like thy new quarters? Thy fair neighbor may 
writhe and twist her pretty features to some purpose 
now. But she'll find it hard to match the rival I’ve 
given her.” 

Whether the lucky artist found the royal device 
for the punishment of envy effectual, is not now 
known. But good luck did not forsake him; and 
throughout Frederick William’s reign, he stood high 
in favor with the monarch. 

A few years since, and perhaps still, the traveler, 
walking down the LHeilige Geist Strasse, might see 
the Neidkop/, with her hateful sneer, her writhing 
snakes and stony eyes, still looking down from her 
“bad eminence,” and glaring malignant on the pas- 
sers-by. 


not be the spot! 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENG- 
LAND. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 

HE fundamental principles of the scheme of 

elementary education just adopted in England 
are (1) that adequate means of primary instruction 
shall be provided for every child in England and 
Wales; and (2) that in making this provision the 
existing school machinery shall be made use of with 
the least possible change. 

Two classes of schools will go to make up the new 
national system. (1.) The secular and sectarian 
schools already established by religious or other 
benevolent societies, and such others of like charac- 
ter as may be founded during the present year; 
these schools to be supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, school fees and parliamentary grants. (2.) New 
schools to be founded. out of the local rates, with 
government aid, and supported partly by the rates, 
partly by school fees, and partly by parliamentary 
grants. Strictly denominational schools, which will 
not accept the conscience clause, will receive no aid 
from the government grants. All those denomina- 
tional schools which agree to regulate their religious 
teachings so as not to impose their peculiar views 
on children whose parents object thereto, will fall 
into the first class, and receive public aid, provided 
their secular teaching is satisfactory. The second 
class of schools will be founded by district school- 
boards, to be elected by the rate-payers, and will be 
religious in teaching, or purely secular, as the boards 
may decide. 

The parliamentary grants to both sorts of schools 
will be regulated by three essential conditions. (1.) 
The grant shall not be made in respect of any edu- 
cation in religious subjects. (2.) It shall not exceed 
in amount the income of the school from school 
fees and voluntary subscriptions. (3.) No preference 
or advantage shall be given to any school on the 
ground that it is not provided for by aschool board, 
No further building grant is to be made, except in 
answer to applications duly lodged with the Edu- 
cation Department before Dec. 3ist next. Volun- 











passage of the bill to occupy the field with such 
Lschools as they may elect, and will be aided by the 
government grants as heretofore. After that time 
if the educational means of a district are reported 
insufficient, a public school board must be elected. 
This board will have power to levy rates, to be ap- 
plied, with the assistance of the money yoted by 
Parliament, either to the erection of new schools or 
to the extension or purchase of the schools already 
existing. Except in the larger towns, the school 
boards are to be elected triennially by votes of all 
the householders of the several districts, and so or- 
ganized as to represent as far as possible every 
variety of opinion current in the district. The 
school boards will have entire charge of the public 
educational interests, and will determine the re- 
ligious character of all the rate-aided schools. The 
only restrictions on their actions are, that the con- 
sciences of the minority shall be respected, and that 
the secular teaching shall come up to the standard 
fixed by The boards can give the 
schools any religious or irreligious bias they choose, 


Parliament. 


provided no written creeds or catechisms are em- 
They can compel or prohibit the reading 
of the Bible; or, if they are so minded, they can 
seriously enact, to admit (as the telegraph blunder- 
ingly got it,) ‘only such teaching from the Bible as 
shall not be in accordance with the tenets of any re- 
ligious sect!” Anything but “distinctive formu- 
laries” printed or written is allowed, and nobody 
can define what they are. When the bill left the 
lower house it contained a clause permitting boards 
to establish free schools in exceptionally poor neigh- 
borhoods, but the Lords struck it out. The boards 
are at liberty, however, to issue free tickets to those 
children whose parents are unable to pay the school 
They have power also to enact by-laws com- 


ployed. 


, 


rates. 
pelling the attendance, at some school, of all child- 
ren between five and thirteen years of age within 
certain limits; and to appoint Tenant Officers, to 
carry out such regulations, and to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Schools Act concerning va- 
grant and disorderly children. In case local ignor- 
ance or prejudice or parsimony prevents the election 
of a school board, or an elected board neglects to 
provide for the instruction of all the children in a 
suitable manner, the central Department of Educa- 
tion can take the matter in hand, and, if necessary, 
conduct the educational affairs of the district by 
means of a board of its own appointing. 

These are, in brief, the more important features of 
the scheme. Its friends claim that it will at once 
utilize all the existing school provisions, and at the 
least possible cost extend them so as to bring the 
elements of education within the reach of every 
child in England and Wales. (Scotland and Ireland 
have each a separate and distinct system.), It will 
interest all parties and all sects in the work of edu- 
cation, and, without prohibiting or unduly interfer- 
ing with religious instruction, will sweep away every 
vestige of sectarian inequality. Any one who will 
may teach what he will to all who are willing to at- 
tend to his teachings, and if he imparts, at the same 
time, a specified amount of elementary secular knowl- 
edge, the State will accept his work and pay half 
the cost of the school. This the State does as the 
readiest, cheapest, and most efficient way of accom- 
plishing its purpose—the elementary instruction of 
all its children. Wherever such voluntary schools 
are deficient in capacity to meet all the educational 
wants of a community, provision is made, as we 
have seen, for the erection of strictly public schools 
of a character to satisfy the desires of the majority 
of the people for whom and by whom they are pro- 
vided. 

The opponents of the system made many and 
various objections to it. The extreme Churchmen 
pronounced it irreligious, because religious teaching 
is not compulsory, and because the new schools may 
be purely secular, if such be the will of the majority. 
Not even Bible reading is made absolute and uncon- 
ditional. The Nonconformists, on the other hand, 
complain that it is sectarian in the worst sense; 
that it plays into the hands of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the new schools will be preponderat- 
ingly Episcopalian, not because the majority of the 
voters are of that persuasion, but because the Non- 
conformists are divided. 

The objections of the Liberals may be tersely ex- 
pressed in the words of the protest issued by the 
Welsh Alliance, with such modifications as are re- 
quired to adapt it to the final state and character of 
the measure. The system, they say, admits the prin- 
ciple of free education, by permitting the school 
boards to levy rates for the education of the very 
poor; but frustrates it by retaining school fees, by 
permitting the boards not to levy rates if they see 
fit, by accompanying free education with the de- 
grading brand of pauperism, and by leaving the 
whole question untouched where school boards are 
not formed. It admits the principle of secular 
education, by rendering aid to all existing secular 
schools, and by allowing school boards to establish 
additional secular schools; but ignores it by per- 
petuating religious teaching where it now exists, 
and by giving school boards power to introduce re- 
ligious instruction into all future schools, It admits 
the principle of unsectarian education by stringently 





tary agencies will be allowed six months froin the 


enforcing a conscience clause, but subverts it by per- 


petuating all existing denominational schools, by 
giving each teacher unfettered freedom as to the ex- 
pression of his religious views, provided he uses no 
“ distinctive” formularies or creeds, and by giving 
school boards power to make the new schools de- 
nominational in accordance with their own views 
and predilections. It admits the principle of com- 
pulsion, but nullifies it by making that power en- 
tirely permissive in the hands of the board, by ex- 
cluding from its operation all children who live 
beyond the “ three-mile limit,” and by not applying 
the principle at all where sufficient school accommo- 
dation is provided by voluntary effort. 

The principle of permissive compulsion is very un- 
satisfuctory to those who wish the national system 
to be uniform in its operation. It leaves the su- 
premacy in each district to one party or another, 
and commonly to the party most interested in the 
labor of children; thus compelling the experiment 
of compulsion to be made under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances and on party grounds, when 
party should be taken out of the question alto- 
gether. Of the numerous other objections to the 
scheme, there is room to notice but three or four. 
(1.) It makes no provision for anything higher than 
“elementary” education. (2.) There is no check 
upon the action of the Central Department. (3.) It 
involves the evils of “concurrent endowment.” (4.) 
It endangers the present undenominational system in 
Treland ; and, what is perhaps worse than all else, 
(5) it will make every school district a triennial 
scene of religious strife. Every three years the 
school-creed may be changed, and every three years 
the sects may battle for the possession of the school. 

It is impossible that a scheme—it cannot justly be 
called a system—of popular education, containing 
so many and such serious elements of discord, can 
long sustain itself. “‘ What the country really needs,” 
as Mr. Gladstone admitted to the Commons the 
other day, “is a uniform system of unsectarian free 
schools ;” but such a system, he was confident, 
could not be established at this time. The country 
is not ripe for it. “The English people are not 
logical, and will not accept what is best for them.” 
But the country may be more nearly ready for such 
a measure than Mr. Gladstone is prepared to admit. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury—one of the staunchest 
opponents of secular public education—showed a 
juster appreciation of the popular tendency when 
he begged the Bishops to refrain from disturbing 
the “ Conscience Clause” compromise, assuring them 
that if they did the bill would be lost; and if it 
were lost “a measure of purely secular education 
would be passed by the House of Commons next 
year.” As the Liberals are already threatening to 
bring forward such a measure at the next session of 
Parliament, we can hardly yet look upon the ques- 
tion as settled. No one is satisfied with the system, 
yet all agree that it is vastly better than anything 
England has known before. It demonstrates the fact 
that the English people are really interested in popu- 
lar education, and that is something positively en- 
couraging. Perhaps the rivalry of the two com- 
peting systems in their struggle for existence may 
do more to secure the education of the masses than 
the most uniform and homogeneous national system 
possibly could. 
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OUR FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
BY MRS. E, BALLARD THOMPSON. 





HE inevitable hanging baskets on our south 

porch had “run out,” so Margaret said, and 

must be renewed, while it was yet warm growing 

weather. That is the reason we drove to the up- 
town green-house that hot July morning. 

“‘ Now my dears,” said the old lady florist, “ you 
just let me fix you eut your baskets. I know what 
kinds grow well together.” 

“ Put in almost anything you like,” said Margaret, 
“only give us plenty of this striped California myr- 
tle. I know that. It looks well all Winter; and 
then it is curious to watch it—how near each spray 
comes to being awkward. You always think it is 
sure to be the next turn it makes; but it never is.” 

“We don’t call it that. We call it pani— pani—. 
Well, now, I du forgit itso! He'd know, if he was 
here, but he has just gone with the flowers for the 
weddin’ to-night. I know what you mean, though; 
this ere,” lifting one of the long, contorted sprigs. 
“Yes, that, and some of the Scotch heather’ll look 
beautiful for the sides, with the ivies for the climb- 
ers. But let me tell you, to set your baskets off, you 
want a centerpiece. Nothin’ adds like a center- 
piece, and nothin’ makes so fine a one as these ’ere 
foliage plants,’ moving along to another compart- 
ment. ‘Some calls ’em the flame plant,” she was 
saying, as she went. 

“Oh! they wre exquisite,” I called to Margaret, 
bending over the flaming leaves, veined with green 
and gold; “they look like the illuminated leaves 
around the ‘God is Love’ which hangs in your 
room.” 

“So natural, that they look artificial?’ laughed 
Margaret. 

“Yes, you see they air splendid,” chimed in the 
old lady. “ You take one of these bright omes, now, 
and put it in the center, and let your vines grow 
above it, and you'll git the han’somest effect you 





| ever pee,” 


“You may put up this one, and this one, and this, 
for us,” said Margaret, selecting. “Why! I would 
rather have fhem than flowers; flowers fall off so 
soon; but these appear to be a ‘joy forever.’ ” 

“ Wait!” said I to the old lady, who was care- 
fully packing the pots away in our basket, “ how is 
it about this? We do not want anything for our 
hanging baskets that will not thrive and look well 
through the Winter.” 

Poor old lady! Love of truth and love of gain 
were at war at once. But in a moment one had con- 
quered. We could see that; for she was ready to 
speak. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, they won’t look like 
this all Winter; you couldn’t expect it, you see. 
They does well, though, very well. They grow 
han’somer and han’somer from early in the Spring, 
through till about Christmas, and then they have 
their layin’ off spell. Their leaves fall off, and they 
seem dead like for six weeks or two months, and 
then they come out bright for the year agin. Hvery- 
thing haves to have a rest, you know!” 

Margaret looked up quickly from the brilliant 
leaves to me, and smiled. 

We had been having a little controversy as we 
were driving over, about Summer vacation in our 
church, and Margaret had not been able to see any 
sense, she said, in our pastor’s being absent through 
July and August for rest, when so large a propor- 
tion of his people had no rest, and were left without 
preaching. 

“T am perfectly satisfied, madam, with the ac- 
count you give of the plants, and think we will take 
them. I should never think of begrudging six weeks’ 
time for dullness, where it secures you brightness 
the rest of the year, should you, Margaret ?” I asked, 
maliciously. 

“No,” returned Margaret, promptly, “ I shouldn’t,” 
though I did not in the least expect it of her. 

So we took our basket of vines and creepers and 
burning leaves, and drove home. And as we went, 
Margaret said, “I'll take back what I said coming 
over about Mr. Richings’ vacation, and all that. 
This old lady, with her bad English and the ‘ flame 
plants,’ has illustrated me into your idea, that our 
pastor is the foliage plant of the Church, and ought 
to be given what time he wants to illuminate in.” 

Since that day a homely proverb has crept into 
use with Margaret and me: ‘ Every thing haves to 
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have a rest, you know : 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF CHRIST. 
BY MRS, H, B, STOWE. 


OOKING at Jesus asa historical personage, and 
L contemplating his life in its mere human and 
historical aspect, two or three things in it are very 
peculiar. One is the shortness of it. A young man 
dying at thirty then, died in the morning of life. 
Jesus died at the age when most men begin to live. 

The next is that Jesus wrote nothing. Not a 
fragment of his handwriting has ever, that we 
know of, been ever claimed by tradition. Not a line 
—nota note, not a letter, has been attributed to him. 
Another peculiarity is the shortness of his public 
life, and the great comparative length of his private 
and hidden life. For thirty years he was a simple 
unknown artisan at Nazareth. Three years he was 
known as a public teacher, and then he died. 

How wonderful, then, the undoubted fact that he 
did revolutionize the world’s history ! How wonderful 
for instance, the fact, that every date we put at the 
top of a letter is a memorial of his birth and of the 
change it wrought on earth! We write 1870—and 
how few of us think what it means—1670 years 
since what? Since the time that the two Judean 
peasants found no room for them at the inn, and 
were forced to lodge in a stable, and Jesus was 
born. ; 

Since that time the world has been convulsed 
about him. Believing or unbelieving, it was all one, 
they could not lay this spirit of unrest. The world 
fought him, contradicted him, watched him, beset 
him, judged him, condemned him, crucified him, 
and buried him, and hoped it had done with him. 
But no—he rose again. Let skeptics say what they 
please of that resurrection of Christ’s flesh, they cannot 
deny the patent fact of the resurrection of Christ’s 
spirit. They cannot deny that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a more mighty and powerful agent six months 
after his death than he was before, and that he 
worked a gradual but mighty revolution, before 
which all the dominant religions of the then civili- 
zed world fell. 

They cannot deny the intense vital interest with 
which, at the present hour, this man’s name is in- 
vested. What other biography could have roused 
the sensation caused by Renan’s Life of Jesus? Try 
a life of Socrates, or Pythagoras, or Confucius, and 
you do not go beyond mere literary circles; but the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth touches the very nerve of 
being in thousands. St. Beuve in one of his criti- 
cal works, describes the sensation produced in the 
jaded Athenian circles of Paris by this book. How 
they rushed to his study,—with what excitement 
they discussed it! What furore—what opposing 
opinions there were! “What think ye of Christ ?”’ be- 
came the leading topic through all the circles of lit- 
erary France. 

Many years ago a poor negro slaye-womap, who 
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could not read a line, who had struggled and wres- 
tled toward God, darkened and oppressed with the 
agony of a great seeking, had revealed to her a vision 
of Jesus. It wasto her astrange, new, wonderful, reve- 
lation, She saw One standing between God and man, 
one who loved—and who loved her. She felt that 
he loved her, and that conviction poured such a 
flood of light and joy through her heart, that, as 
she said, “ I felt such arush of love, [loved everything 
I said, Yes, Lord, I ken love—even the white folks.” 
“But,” she said, “I thought to myself, ef the white 
folks knows I've got Jesus, theyll get him away some- 
how, and so I kep it all to myself, and thought I 
wouldn’t hate nobody. 

“ But,” she continued, “I went to a Methodist class- 
meetin’, and they began to get up and ‘late their 
experiences. Well, the first one that spoke, began 
to tell about Jesus, and I give a great jump. Why, 
says I, that one’s got him tov. And then another 
got up, and, says I, Why he’s got him too—and fi- 
nally, says, I, Why they’s all got him !” 

Now this experience of Sojourner Truth is one 
peculiar to Christ alone. It never belonged to any 
human being. There have been all over the world, 
ever since the day he died, thousands who speak 
and feel, and think in this way. They talk of know- 
ing Christ by some sort of spiritual intuition—of 
seeing Christ, of feeling Christ, of having Christ in 
them, of being in Christ. 

Ten years ago, there lived in a lonely cottage in 
Brunswick an old woman Phebe, 
whose whole lite was devoted to prayer and loving 


negro named 
service to others. She said once to.a friend, who 
spoke of her loneliness, “‘ Oh, I am never alone—Je- 
sus is with me. 
my work, I must sweep softly, for He is here—my 
Lord and King. 

It is this hidden lire of Jesus in human hearts that 
makes the imperishable power, the indestructible 
nature of His religion. And it is a Aidden power, 
because his followers are so largely among the igno- 
rant and simple people of the earth. ‘“ Not many 
rich, not many wise, not many mighty, are chosen,” 
said the Apostle in the firstages. “God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty, and base things of the world, and things 
that are not, to bring to naught things that are.” 

But it is by this power that the Church stands, 
from age to age, through every form of unbelieving. 
The world knows Him not to-day, as it knew him 
not eighteen hundred years ago, the world is loud 
and strong, the world is cold by skepticism, the 
world is derisive and unbelieving, but the founda- 
tion of the Lord standeth sure, having this soul, 
“The Lord knoweth them that are his.” Christ 
chose a peasant’s birth and a peasant’s surroundings. 
For thirty years he chose to be only a simple me- 
chanic. His Apostles he chose among fishermen— 
and from that time to this his home has been the 
hidden one—in the hearts of the poor. 

There are times now—there have been many 
times before—when it seemed as if all the world 
were going into unbelief. There was such a timein 
this country just after the Revolutionary War, when 
young farmers read and discussed Tom Paine on the 
barn-floor and at the work-bench. Since then 
what new impulses of belief! The Bible, Tract, 
and Foreign and Domestic Missionary Societies 
arose, and the Bible has been printed and scattered 
in every language of the earth. 

But the secret spring of all this is the reality of 
Christ to individual souls, The thousands to whom 
he is present in prayer, to whom he is dearer than 
life, and to whom he is more than father or mother, 
or wife, or child—these are the cords that hold faith 
in the earth and will hold it till He comes again. 


I said this morning, as I was doing 
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JEWISH BROOKS FOR CHRISTIAN 
READERS: 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


OR the last fifty years there has been great 
H literary activity among the Jews, and many 
valuable works have been produced, which have 
been but little known among Christians. These works 
are found in all the departments of literature and 
science, and are of all kinds, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. The writers have been especially active in Biblical 
learning and theology; some are rationalistic and ir- 
religious, and some reverent and devout, the same 
as among Christians; but there is talent, thought, 
and learning in them all. In respect to many of the 
vexed questions of theology and anthropology, the 
elaborate speculutions of Dr. Ginhorn, now a Rabbi 
in one of the Synagogues of New York, will not suf- 
fer at all by comparison, in respect to metaphysical 
correctness and theological adroitness, with the most 
successful efforts of the late Dr. Taylor, of New 
Haven. 

I have now before me a pamphlet on the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, by Dr. L. Phillipson, a very learned 
and influential Rabbi in Prussia. Of course it is writ- 
teu entirely from a Jewish standpoint, and does not 
pretend at all to anything that is Christian; but it 
is learned, dispassionate and full of thought. It 
would do good to any intelligent Christian to read 
it. Asa specimen of the Rabbi’s mode of thought 
and expression, I will give a few ‘words from his 
critique on M. Renan, that celebrated and peculiarly 


French biographer of Jesus. ‘“ With the aid of 
lively colors,” says the Jewish Rabbi of this most 
Frenchy of Frenchmen, “or psychological raisonne- 
ments, he, a master of his language, produces a very 
readable biography. It was natural, therefore, that 
his work found many readers, especially in France, 
and was met with violent refutation on the part of 
the clergy; but it could gain no great importance 
in the domain of science and historical criticism. 
For after all, much of the work rests on arbitrary 
assumption—vety little upon critical principles and 
an examination corresponding withthem.” “Renan 
often contradicts himself most glaringly, now and 
then even on the same page of his book.” “ Meet- 
ing with such a confusion of ideas, and such a mis- 
conception of history, we may dispense with all fur- 
ther examinations. We have said so much lest we 
should be charged with an omission.” 

Such is the learned Rabbi’s judgment of the famous 
work of Renan; and we see that he does not think 
it at all necessary to strengthen his own position 
by the self-contradictory and one-sided assumptions 
of the superficial and tattling Frenchman. 

This pamphlet was written in German, but it has 
been translated into English by Maurice Mayer, ot 
the New York bar, and published in Philadelphia. 

Julius Fuerst, who has lately died, was a learned 
professor in the University of Leipsig, and remain- 
ing a Jew to the last, he had the profound respect 
of all Christian scholars; and his elaborate concord- 
ance of the. Hébrew Bible, and his Hebrew and 
Chaldee lexicon, are the most perfect works of their 
kind that have ever been published, and quite as 
important and interesting to the Christian as to the 
Jew. 

In 1868 he published a little book on the Canon 
of the Old Testament, as established by the Talmud 
and Midrases, that is the earliest Jewish writings we 
have next after the Scriptures. No Christian lover 
of the Bible can read this book without great com- 
fort and edification. The Talmud is an immense 
ocean of all sorts of things—wise and foolish, bright 
and stupid, beautiful and monstrous, truth and fic- 
tion,—and we are under great obligations to such a 
skillful diver as Herr Fuerst, who can plunge into 
this confused, multitudinous ocean, and bring from 
the bottom the pure pearls for our use. In regard 
to the Book of Esther, he gives us the following ex- 
tract trom the Hebrew traditions: “Esther sent 
to the wise men and said, set me firm and settled, to 
be read at the Purim festivals, throughout all gen- 
erations. And the wise men answered, By doing 
this we should incur the envy and hatred of all the 
heathen nations. Nay, replied Esther, for I am 
already fixed, full and entire,—the Annals of the 
Median and Persian Kings.” 'The name of God, the 
word Jehovah, does not once occur in the Book of 
Esther, nor does any other designation of Deity ; and 
the reason of this, according to the Hebrew tradi- 
tion, is, that the whole book is, in the main, a literal 


‘extract from the Chronicles of the Persian kings. 


In the year 1837, some of the most learned Jewish 


scholars in Germany set forth a new translation of 


the Old Testament from the Hebrew into German. 
It met with great success, has gone through a large 
number of editions, and is still highly esteemed and 
very much read among the German Jews. 

The names of the translators were Dr. Zunz, Arn- 
heim, Sachs and Fuerst. I have lately been read- 
ing it with very great interest. I began with the 
narrative parts, such as Ruth, Judges, Genesis, etc. 
I found the translation so simple, so clear, so Orien- 
tal, so picture-like, that the narratives, though per- 
fectly familiar, had altogether a new charm, and 
read to me like the best stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen. I then turned to the more lofty and diffi- 
cult portions, Isaiah, Job and the like, and I found 
the wonderful originals faithfully and intelligibly 
reproduced in an admirable translation. Then I 
took the prophesies pertaining to the Messiah, and 
never have I seen them more accurately and more 
beautifully rendered. I should earnestly advise 
every Biblical scholar who can read German to 
make his acquaintance with the Old Testament 
through this version. It is a small, compact volume, 
and can be had cheap. The revisers of our English 
translation should be well acquainted with it. In 
point of accuracy it is superior to Luther’s; and for 
spirit, and picturesqueness, and life and (what shall 
I call it?) juiciness, it is immeasurably above De 
Wette’s. 

Thank God for the Jews, after all, for they have 
some things better than anybody else has; and they 
are a standing miracle, which it is impossible to get 
rid of, or to avoid the sight of, in proof of the truth 
of the Bible. 





A New Gop.—The Chinese have added a late 
countryman of ours to the number of their deities. 
While the Celestials pay him divine honors, he 
passes among us as a filibuster. His name was 
Ward, and he rendered great services to the Em- 
peror of China in operating against the rebels. It 
is said that he was esteemed by the Chinese soldiers 
as “the greatest general that had existed for two 
thousand years.” In 1863 the Emperor ordered his 





body, which had never been buried, to be removed 
to Sung Kong and placed in the environs of the 





Temple of Confucius, The Chinese are worshiping 








him with their most ancient deities as a great de- 
liverer from war and famine. Such is life—in China. 
Perhaps Mr. Burlingame may be promoted too, But 
the spread of Christianity among the Chinese will 
take their defied heroes down, and lift the masses 
of the people into a nobler manhood. 
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HENRY WARD BEECWER. 





QUESTIONS IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 





HAVE received a letter which I shall read, although 
| it is sa¢mewhat long, because 1 believe it may be 
considered as a type, and that hundreds of thousands of 
persons who belong to churches will recognize in it, 
more or less clearly drawn, a portraiture of their own 
experience; and I will follow the reading of it with 
some remarks. It runs as follows: 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Dear Sir:—I am one of your stated hearers. I hopeIama 
Christian. But sometimes, when I hear you preach, I fear I am 
not. I wishin some sermon, or some ‘‘Lecture-Room Talk,” 
you would consider such a case as mine, which I am sure is the 
case of many others. 

You teach us that to be a Christian we must have ‘‘a vital 
union of our souls to Jesus Christ as very God.” 

Tam not sure I understand what this means. I wish to tell 
you my experience, that you may help me to know both what it 
does mean, and’ also whether I am a true Christian. 

I was brought to reflect on religion in mature life, under the 
ministry of your honored father. I was then instructed that I 
must love God or go to hell, and I could not love him becanse I 
could not find anything in the views presented of God's cherac- 
ter and dealings with me and my fellow-men that seemed lovable. 
It seemed tome cruel and unjust that I shonld be born witha 
ruined nature that would not love God till it was recreated, and 
still more cmel and unjust that he would not recreate it when I 
desired it somuch, and prayed for ‘it constantly, and must be 
sent to hell if it was not given tome. And all the explanations 
IT heard never made me feel anything but fear and distrust instead 
of love to God. 

Then I was greatly perplexed with the teachings and character 
of Jesus Christ. I was taught to believe he was God, and yet I 
was trained to pray to the Father as God. And all I was told of 
Christ's atming sacrifice seemed unreasonable and unjust. I 
could not urderstand how punishing an innocent being for the 
sins of the guilty tended “to sustain law”—as I was told it 
did, or tendad to induce love to God, who inflicted all this suffer- 
ing on an imocent son ; afd this for the sins of creatures made 
with deprayed natures, which God could recreate and make holy, 
and yet wauld not do it except in a small number of cases. 

After a long period of trouble and effort, during which your 
father was my tender counselor, was advised by him to join 
the churek, although 1 could not clearly see why, for I had none 
of the evilence usually exhibited by those who were supposed to 
be Christians. For I did not love God—Lonly feared him ; and 
as to having saving faith in Jesus Christ, I did not understand 
what that was clearly enough tosay I had experienced it. I did 
not find enjoyment in reading the Bible, nor in prayer, nor in 
family and public worship, nor in sacramental occasions, except 
the pleasure of trying to find out what is right, and then trying to 
do it. 

At the same time there woke an earnest, increasing desire and 
purpose to do allin my power to save my fellow men from the 
dangers of the life to come. In this I found strong sympathy and 
fellowship with your blessed father. This seemed to be the chief 
interest of his soul, and it also became mine. And to this 
hour I have little other care and interest in this life but to save 
my fellow creatures from ignorance and sin, and then from the 
dangers of the life to come. 

I pray because Jesus Christ teaches me to, and the form he has 
given is what seems the best suited to my want. I love to read 
the Bible, because it exhibits his lovely character, and in so 
many ways helps me to find owt what is right, and to do it—which 
is the ruling passion of my soul. And in the Bible I read, ‘‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and ‘‘ What doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God?” 

And in the very first sermon of Jesus Christ I find, ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” And again, his inspired apostle teaches, This is 
the law of God, that ye keep his commandments ; and “in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
of him.” 

I finally have come to this experience. I daily pray to be 
guided aright; I try to maintain that meek and humble sprit that 
is willing to receive counsel or rebuke from others around me; I 
try to use all my faculties for the purpose of finding out what is 
right, in order to do it—and when I have thus prayed and been 
counseled, I do the best ITknow how,—and then am at peace— 
whatever results may ensue. . 

I never have auy changing frames and feelings, as many do. I 
have no emotive experience of love to God or to Jesus Christ, 
but Ihave a constant abiding peace that ‘‘ passeth all under- 
standing,” ii trying to find out what is right, and then trying to 
do it. ; 

When I inquire of the experience of others, I find Iam by no 
means singular. Indeed, some of the most exemplary Chris- 
tians I ever saw — those that seemed to be the nearest to the spirit 
and teachings of Jesus Christ in daily life—have almost the very 
same. ButI find many also who have an experience that is 
highly emotive, especially when directed to Jesus Christ; and 
this experience, of which I have nothing, seems to be their chief 
evidence of acceptance with God, and their chief motive of 
religious strength and action. 

In conclusion, will you tell me, and others like me, whether 
you think we have ‘‘ A vital union to Christ as very God ;” and 
if so, how to explain it so that all may understand how to become 
true Christians. 

For if persons with such an experience as mine are true Chris- 
tians, I do not perceive how many can be excluded among Jews, 
Pagans, Mahometans, or even infidels, who are “ trying to find 
out what is right and to doit, as the chief interest and aim of 
the soul.” 

If the Creator of all things, and the God of the Old Testament, 
and the Allah of Mahomet are one and the same, Jesus Christ, I 
can understand how it is that ‘“‘in every nation he that feareth 
vod and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.’ But I do 
not understand clearly how this is properly or intelligibly ex- 
pressed by calling it a ‘‘ vital union of the soul to Jesus Christ as 
very God.” 


Well, I have work before me if I.answer all that 
letter ; for there is very little in theology that has not 
been touched by it, either directly or by implication. 

Let me say, in the first place, that there is nothing 
more certain than that a morbid early error will fre- 
quently last through one’s whole life, qualifying the 
experiences of it, limiting it, directing it, and giving it 
specific chasacter. Just as when a person is wounded 
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in childhood, though he may be well in every other re- 
spect, he limps all the rest of his life, and his very limp- 
ing prevents his being a soldier, and prevents his enter- 
ing into certain pursuits, and changes his whole life in 
regard to activity and usefulness and pleasure; so a 
person’s early experience may so warp, or shrink, or 
scorch, or sear, certain sensibilities in his nature, that 
he will feel the effects of it all his life. 

Here is a person, evidently, who took what is called 
the hyper-Calvinistic inoculation. Here is a person 
who was brought up at a time when, supposing all men 
to be depraved, and to be enemies to God, it was be- 
lieved that the divine care and the divipe government 
should be preached in such a way as to bring out this 
latent opposition, and subdue it, and make the man 
better. Just as the nurse, as soon as the child has the 
measles, gives it various warming drinks to bring out 
the disease, in order that it can be cured; so the old 
theologians seemed to have preached the care of God, 
and his government, in a light as far as possible from 
amiable. They offended the sensibilities and the rea- 
son, thinking thus to clear the road to substantial 
truth. ’ 

Now, it is true that God is sovereign ; and it is true 
that he has foreknowledge ; or else it is not true that 
he acts upon the line of cause and effect, or that there 
is such a thing as a law of nature; and yet, it is not 
necessary to preach that in such a way as to offend 
every moral sensibility. It is true that God is the ab- 
solute disposer of human life; but it is not necessary 
to strip that idea of every single delicacy, and of 
every form of beauty which it can be made to wear, 
and present it in the most ascetic, hard, bony 
manner, so that aman cannot take it who has exqui- 
site sensibility or a sense of justice. Yet, this was 
very largely the old-fashioned way of presenting the 
doctrine of his enmity to the divine law. It is true 
that man is depraved, and it is true that man is at en- 
mity to the divine law ; but you can present these doc- 
trines in such a way as to make men feel that they are 
a slander ; or they may be presented so that men shall 
see that they are true. And I see plainly that in this 
matter the writer has gnashed his teeth against a stone. 
The truth seems to have been presented to him in the 
most unlovely manner ; and I think he must have de- 
rived his views from some other one besides my father. 
For, although in the carly part of his life my father 
was rather more sombre in his modes of stating theol- 
ogy than in the latter part, yet always, as near as I can 
recollect, there was in his administration of the truth 
a great deal more of the love element than was gener- 
ally known among clergymen of his school. 

In respect to the presentation of the character of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, I can also bear the 
same testimony. The way in which I was myself 
taught has had a very powerful influence on my whole 
ministry. I was taught to believe that God had alter- 
native love, but predominant justice—that he was just 
and true and holy ; that he prided himself on these at- 
tributes; but that when men were purified and repent- 
ant, he loved them. The first, second, and last thought 
which I had of God, was that to the sinner he was a 
consuming fire. I derived that thought from the Chris- 
tians whom I saw, from clergymen who from time to 
time preached in my father’s pulpit, and from my 
father’s discourses. 

But in my own habit I exactly reverse this. God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son to die for it ; and 
that is the flaming star of the Orient in my theology. 
I believe that God is just—that there is alternative re~ 
medial justice in the divine economy; but first, be- 
yond, above, and far wider than anything else in the 
New Testament, to my thought, is this great truth, that 
God loved us while yet we were enemies ; and the ex- 
ample of the Lord Jesus Christ is the example of self- 
abnegation, self-renunciation, making himself the ser- 
vant of all, and humbling himself unto death, that he 
might lift men up and save them. So that my concep- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ is not that he is one 
whose love will come in by-and-by, but that he is one 
whose love is primary, preéminent, predominant. 

I scarcely can see, myself, how one under such 
teachings as those which have been indicated in this 
letter, could have felt in any other way than tits per- 
son did. It seems hard to love God unless he is lova- 
ble. Then, as to these questions (which are old stock- 
questions), Why God created men with fallen natures; 

Why, if they could not love him t& their natures were 
recreated, he does not recreate them—I have, in com- 
mon, I think, with all men who ever. undertook to 
handle them, no answer. I regard those questions 
which cover the reasons of creation, as utterly insolu- 
ble and unanswerable. I never have seen, in any sys- 
tem, nor in any philosophical review, nor have I ever 
heard in any conversation with men, any solution of 
these questions that was satisfactory. Nor in my own 
bosom have I ever been able yet to fathom these mys- 
teries. 

If you ask me, “Are you nota pretty man to be 
preaching, then?” yes, I think very often, that I am. 
“Du not you think you ought to have a theory on 
these points?” I have had a dozen theories. My the- 
ories come and go. They do not satisfy me. And I 
never will teach anything that I cannot give an intelli- 
gent reason for. 

And the question is not as to the origin of sin, or as 
to the creation of this world with generations of sin- 
ning men, according to any line of philosophy. It is 
a profound mystery. And when men say, ‘‘I doubt 
this, that, and the other thing,” sodolI. But this I 
know, that everyone who lives is susceptible of more 
elevation and more education. This I know, that men 
are low. They are animal. But they are on the 
ascending scale. They are susceptible of development. 
They can be carried up, and up, and up, into com- 
merce and communion with God. There is the point 





where the work begins to take bold, How men eame 
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into a sinful state, let those explain who are wiser than 
Iam. They are in it, and my business is to lift them 
out, to educate them, and to carry them up. And that 
I undertake to do. And that seems to be substantially 
the ground to which this questioner came, after much 
ransacking of his brain, 4s it is the ground to which 
all other people who ask such questions of philosophy 
must at last come. And that is the substantial ground 
on which I settle down. I kriow one thing—that God, 
when we cball see him as he is, will stand out before 
us unobscured by those speculations and clouds and 
partialisms which now hide him from us. These 
things will all beoswept away by the kindly hand of 
all-revealing death. I know that God is consummately 
wise, and perfectly just, and that his justice is min- 
gled with heayenly love, and gentleness, and sweet- 
ness, and grandeur of kindness. I am sure that when 
I go to him, and find him out, that which I behold will 
transcend any conception that I have formed of the 
might, and majesty, and beauty, and glory of redeem- 
ing love. ‘* How come the world to be made so?” and 
““Why does God keep on making it as he does ?”— 
these are questions which the theological world has 
been asking over and over, but which have never yet 
been solved. And I leave all such questions to God 
and the future. 

This person goes on to say : 

I pray because Jesus Christ teaches me to, and the form he has 
given seems the best suited to my wants. I love to read the Bible 
vecause it exhibits his lovely character, and inso many ways 
helps me to sind out what ,is right, and to do it—which is the rul- 
ing passion of my soul. And inthe BibleI read, ‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Not being afraid of God is ‘‘the beginning of wis- 
dom.” ‘Perfect love casts out fear ;” but perfect love 
does not cast out solicitude. That ‘fear of the Lord” 
which is ‘‘the beginning of wisdom,” is simply that 
fear, that earnest desire, which every man knows who 
is striving to serve the Lord, and to please him. It is 
filial solicitude. 

In the Bible I read, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” and ‘‘what doth the Lord thy God require of thee but to 
do justly, and love merey, and walk humbly with thy God?” 
And in the very first sermon of Jesus Christ I find, ** Blessed are 
they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.” And again, his inspired apostle teaches, ‘‘ This is the 
law of God, that ye keep his commandments; and in every na- 
tion he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him.” Ihave finally come to this experience. I daily pray to 
be guided aright; I try to maintain that meek and humble spirit 
that is willing to receive counsel or rebuke from others around 
me ; I try to use all my faculties for the purpose of finding out 
what is right in order to do it; and when I have thus prayed and 


been counseled, I do the best I know how, and then am at peace, 
whatever results may ensue. ” 


This is not the best form of experience. It is cer- 
tainly not the typical form. It is not necessary to de- 
termine at what point one stands between the lowest 
and the highest forms. The highest form of typical 
experience is not reached, as I understand it, except 
in spots and gleams. The ideal Christian character, 
as set forth in the New Testament, is a character in 
which all parts of the mind—the reason, the affections, 
the sensibilities, and the imagination—are vivified and 
exalted, not only, but in which the whole life is in- 
spired by the higher faculties. And then there is a per- 
fect exaltation. And out of this perfect exaltation 
comes forth peace; and not only peace, but power. 
For I believe in those higher moods of Christian devel- 
opment. I believe there is in the world the possibility 
of healing the sick. I believe there is the possibility 
of controlling natural forces for beneficent purposes. I 
should not be surprised to see a dispensation, yet, of 
what men call miracles. I should not be surprised to 
see powers of higher good growing out of sanctified 
natures. But, this being the highest ideal, the actual 
experiences of men range fardown. There was but 
one Shakspeare, though there have been a great many 

ood dramatists besides him. So men may not be 
ideally perfect according to the full measure of Chris- 
tian experience, and yet they may stand at some lower 
point on the scale of Christian experience. A man 
may be a Christian in the line of development, lookin 
up and pushing forward, though he has not attaine 
the fullest proportions of a religious life. The apostle 
said he had not attained ; but he strove, as this person 
says be has been doing. Here is the language which 
he employed : 

This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
_——- the :aark for the prize of the high calling of Godin Christ 

And that is substantially the testimony which is given 

in this letter. And it is the testimony of thousands of 
Christians as to the matter of prayer. I wish I could 
get a census on that subject. I remember when prayer 
was to me very much what I suppose it would be to 
eat cobs. I never ate any; but of all dry things, say- 
ing my prayers used to be the dryest. To be sure, I 
had a merry time of it, when I was a boy, and I used 
to get into bed, and my mother or sister heard me say 
my prayers and hymns, because they were interlarded 
with various snickerings and pinchings (for we— 
brother Charles and I—had a liturgy of our own, that 
was never written ina book) ; but after I became older, 
and had got over the prayers of my childhood, and had 
begun to have a conscience in the matter, saying my 
prayers used to be a very sad matter to me. I had diffi- 
cult work to sift out what I ought to say, and what I 
really wanted to say; and I used to find myself pray- 
ing over things which I had heard my father, and other 
ministers and deacons pray, and which were altogether 
above my experiences, and so were not real tome. I 
had certain expressfons on my tongue, and they would 
roll out, and my prayers used to be a mosaic of high 
theology and low experience. And it was only after [ 
had gone through great mental distress and skepticism, 
and great overthrow inwardly, that I came into a child- 
like experience in which Jesus Christ seemed to me in- 
expressibly condescending and gentle, and in which I 
believed that he loved me on just the same principle 
that a great, kind-hearted woman has compassion on a 
little bound-girl that she meets in some friend’s house, 
and that everybody snubs. The child's father and 
mother are dead, and nobody likes her, and she is poor 
and ignorant, and is bound at the house where this 
Jady goes to visit, and where everybody scolds and 
cuffs her. The lady, when she sees how the gir] is 
treated, determines that she will do something for her. 
The mistress says that she is a little minx—very likely 
she is; and that she lies as fast as she can talk—very 
likely she does. But the worse she is, the more she 
necds ;_ and this great-hearted woman sees it, and feels 
it; and she loves the child on account of its bidness, 
if Imayso say; and she knows that the medicine 
which she wants is that which comes from laying one 
heart ujSon another. 

You remember how the prophet stretched himself 
upon the child, and put his hands upon its hands, and 
the parts of his body variously on the parts of the 
child’s body, and brought life into it. And it seems to 
ine that so one soul lays itself out on another soul. 
That, it seems to me, is the secret of the atoning work 
of Jesus. He brought his great God-heart and laid it 
on the miserable hearts of men in this world, and they 
began to grow warni. He loved them because they 
needed somebody te love them, I remember when that 

rmipant thought dawned on my mind, and trane- 

*rnet! ny idee of theology, And iH bever aloe that 


day, had any difficulty in praying to Christ. And now 

I talk to him as an elder brother. If I had gone on as 

before, and that thought had not been born in me, I 

suppose I might still have been praying old formulated 
rayers. 

When, therefore, a person says, ‘‘I pray because it is 
my duty to pray,” it seems to me that God must feel as 
I should if my boy should come from Albany to-mor- 
row morning, and say, ‘‘ How do you do, father? I 
thought it my duty to come home, and so I come, 
though I did not care much about seeing you. Good- 
by!” I do not thank him for coming, and I do not 
want him tv come again, if that is the way he feels. If 
he does not want to see me, he had better stay away. 
And I do not think*God cares for the prayers of any- 
body who does not feel like praying. 

I think this person probably deceives himsef. I sup- 
pose that because his prayers do not flame up into ec- 
stacy, and are not such prayers as he reads of, he thinks 
he does not care about praying ; but I suspect that there 
is at the bottom a deep, real, true feeling after God, 
— it may not take on a large and imaginative 

orm. 


“T never have any changing frames and feelings as many do.”’ 


It is the advantage and disadvantage of mercurial na- 
tures, that they sink down low, and rise up high; that 
sometimes they are happy, and sametimes anhappy. 
1 do not understand how one can have high tides with- 
out having low tides sometimes. It is true that there 
are, in emotive experiences, single passages that are 
higher than those which ever come with even tempera- 
ments. I shall not discuss the advantage of the one 
over the other. 

‘*In conclusion, will you tell me, and others like me, whether 
you think we have ‘a vital union to Christ as very God?” 

Yes, Ido. But I do not say that a person who hasa 
vital union to Christ as very God, has a conscious vital 
union to him. I say of every daisy that is trying to 
blossom in the fields to-day, ‘‘ It will never become a 
flower till it is vitalized by a union with the sun, and 
it will not come out of its little root-self, its stem- 
self, or its bud-self, until the sun has entered its sweet 
little bosom and opened it. The flower is the child of 
the sun; and I hold that no person is truly a Christian, 
though he may be religious, until he is brought into 
vital relations of faith and love with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the Father revealed and made known to 
us. The man may not be conscious of it, but that is 
the fact. And the true detinition ot Christianity is, 
The soul drawn by the divine Spirit into such commu- 
nion with God that its life is vitalized and brought into 
harmony with the life of God in Christ Jesus. 

Then, as to the question of praying to the Father, 
and not to Christ, do you remember that ranarkable 
conversation where Philip says to the Master, ‘‘ Show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” and Christ says to 
him, ‘*Have I been so long time with you, Philip, 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father?” It 
is an expression of surprise and wonder, as much as to 
say, ‘‘l and my Father are one.” Ah! but before you 
come to the end of the chapter, he says that the*Father 
is greater than he. In other words, Christ says, 
‘“*Morally I and the Father are one, but in my earthly 
condition, the Father is certainly greater thanI.” My 
theory is that Jesus Christ was God coming into the 
world, and. subjecting himself to the limitation of the 
flesh, of matter, of sense, and of time, and laying aside 
the glory which he had with the Father, before the 
world was. It was simply an obscuration of faculty 
and of mind, by which God made himself a man. I do 
not believe in the theory of two souls. I think that 
Christ had but one soul, and that that soul stood among 
men limited, circumscribed, shut in, and by gleams 
throwing out a knowledge of the Infinite. This dis- 
closure of the Infinite was but partial. And it was not 
until his reascension into heaven that he took again the 
glory which he had before the foundation of the world. 
And during this period of his circumscription unques- 
tionably the Father was greater than he. But when 
Philip says to. him, ‘‘ Interpret the Father,” he says, 
‘*My nature, my heart, my disposition, is exactly the 
parallel of my Father's.” 

I shall not go into a discussion of the question as to 
how Christ can be God and yet pray to himself. I shall 
not attempt to explain the mystery of the Godhead, one 
person of which you say, according to the teachings of 
theolegy, is in heaven, another on earth, and the other 
one no one knows where. I say that in dealing with 
this question you are seeking to pry into that which is 
far beyond our reason. I believe there are the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost—that they are three per- 
sonalities coequal, and that they are grouped together 
into one essential unity ; but what that unity is I do not 
undertake to say. 

You ask me if there are not difficulties? The mo- 
ment a man goes an inch beyond his life there are diffi- 
cnlties. We are not competent to give an absoluie 
solution of the problem of divine existence, but this 
theory comes nearer to the Scripture view than any 
other. And no one need hesitate about addressing 
either the Father or the Son. If, therefore, any one 
feels like praying to the Father, let him pray to the 
Father; and if any one feels like praying to the Son, 
let him pray to the Son. It makes no difference. 

“If persons with such an experience as mine are true Christ- 
ians, I do not perceive how any can be excluded among Jews, 
Pagans, Mahometans, or even infidels, who are trying to find 


ont what is right, and to do it, as the chief interest and aim of the 
soul.” 


Ido not suppose a man is to be condemned because 
he calls his God by a different name from that by which 
I call mine. The mischief of idolatry consisted in the 
fact that men worshiped that which was infernal in 
its nature; that their Gods were devils. But if, in any 
nation under the sun, men rise to the conception of their 
chief Deity as a being of truth, of moral purity, of jus- 
tice and of love, it makes very little difference whether 
they call him Allah or Jehovah. The nazve does not 
make the God. Any deity conceived of that represents 
lust or crueliy, is infernal ; and it is idolatrous to wor- 
ship such a deity ; but any deity conceived of that rep- 
resents truth, purity and justice, is the true God. 
And I do not doubt that there have been many, in 
civilized and semi-civilized nations, that rose above 
their time, and did believe in this God, though 
there were thrown about their conception false names 
and doctrines. And I believe that to-day, amon 
heathen nations, there are many who love truth, po 
purity, and justice, and fidelity, and believe that these 
elements are God, and look up and pray to this sup- 
posed God. And I think that God has an ear that 
listens to them, and that he loves them, and will save 
them. 

“If the Creator of all things and the God of the Old Testament 
and the Allah of Mahomet, are one and the same, I can under- 
stand how it is that ‘in every nation he that feareth God and 


worketh in right is ted of him ? ‘ But I do not under- 


stand clearly how this is roperly or intelligibly expressed by 


calling it a ‘vital union of the soul te Jesus Christ as very God.’ 

I suppose that all bodily effects, all effects of the 
lower animal passions, are caused, or are provided for 
in the material globe; that all our affections may be 
excited by causes which are provided fomin human 
bociety, and that moral intuitions are derived by the 
action cf the divine mind on oute; that actiod I be- 
Neve to be universal de the shining of the eum, Gud's 








dividualism as sometimes wholesome and helpful may 





Spirit is striving with every man in all nations. When- 
ever the heart of any min specializes that striving by 
yielding to it, going toward divine nature with all his 
heart, then it becomes a special and effectual seeking of 
him. 

I have not made my answers as satisfactory as I could 
wish. This letter covers so much ground that to dis- 
cuss it with anything like satisfactoriness would require, 
not simply an evening, but a series of evenings. It em- 
braces the most difficult topics relating to divinity. I 
do not think one could well pvt more of the thorns and 
spines of theology into the same compass than this writer 
has done. 





Public Opinion. 





CLERICAL VACATIONS. 
{From the N. Y. Tribune.|} 


rT NHE Methodist clergymen of Chicago were, at the 
date of our last advices, engaged in considerin 

the important query, Whether a minister should trave 
for his health in hot weather, leaving his sanctuary 
shut up or his pu!pit to the mercy of a chance supply ? 
In this city the matter (however it may be in Chicago) 
does not seem to be one of much importance. When 
the sheep have wandered to the seaside or up the moun- 
tains, or have taken ship ‘‘ strange countries for to see,” 
it is hardly worth while for the shepherd to linger at 
home merely to read prayers and sermons to ‘‘ dearly 
beloved Roger,” the sexton. Parsons who are accus 
tomed to full houses never exhort at their best to a beg™ 
garly account of empty pews. This is one of the inev- 
itable results of the prominence which has been given 
to the sermon at the expense of the service. If people 
go to church simply for the sake of intellectual gratifi- 
cation, or merely follow the crowd to listen to a popu- 
lar speaker, then a numerous auditory is just as neces- 
sary in a church as it is ina play-house. A preacher 
accustomed to ‘‘a sea of upturned faces,” to the grati- 
fication of congregational applause, to the assurance of 
many accordant voices that the sermon just enunciated 
was perfectly beautiful, soon finds that the flavor of his 
preaching is lamentably dependent upon this particular 
kind of pepper. This is one of the undesirable results 
of pnipit popularity. Another is its tendedcy to take 
the virility out of aman. The same admiration which 
leads the women of the society to present worsted 
slippers to the pastor, until he has enough of them to 
stock a Broadway shop, gives rise to an apprehension 
that his brain must be softening, that his lungs are 
weak, that he is in danger of a confirmed bronchitis. 

But for all his felicities of coddling, the clergyman 
pays a heavy price. He is bothered hy women ; he is 
criticised by men; once in seven days he is weighed in 
a balance, or discussed by the retiring crowd; if he be 
a man of brains and culture he is in continual danger 
of preaching over the heads of his congregation; and, 
if he be a man of culture without brains, he must labo- 
riously work upon most of the secular days at his warp- 
ing and woofing of a brilliant cento for next Sunday. 
If he be a man of ardent piety, he is continually 
worried by the trepidarean condition of his society. 
‘* Alas!” he ‘cries, ‘‘if they would only be hot, or, at 
any rate, cold!” Ifa pastor thus worked and worried 
demands leave of absence, and runs away from the fold 
for a time, there is nothing in his bolting which is in 
the least to be wondered at. The main difficulty, we 
venture to suggest, is too much sermon-making. The 
congregation is critical by habit, and knows, by a sort 
of instinct, a gooa sermon from a bad one. We do not 
say that this is an intelligent knowledge, for it reminds 
us, we confess, of Jeremy Taylor's rustic audience 
gapieg with delight at his Latin and Greek quotations. 
But church-goers soon come to recognize an able 
preacher, without any proper appreciation of his 
sbility. . Fortunately, or unfortunately, at least 
among Protestants, preaching sermons has become the 
most important function of the priestly office, with cer- 
tain results which are to be deplored, and with others 
which are to be commended. But wardens and vestry- 
men and standing committees may be assured that they 
will in the end lose nothing by allowing the brains 
from which they expect so much, an occasional season 
of repose and recreation. No organ of the human 
body so rejoices, after hard work, at an interval of rest 
as that pulpy prisoner within the walls of the cranium; 
while there is no organ which so rapidly and satisfac- 
torily achieves recuperation. It is quite wonderful to 
find how easy brain-work is made by a week or fort- 
night of perfect rest—of rest from thinking, and writ- 
ing, and constructing, and from all reading except that 
of travels and biographies, of novels and newspapers. 
Wherefore, we beseech clergymen, when they desire a 
furlough, not to talk about their throats or stomachs, 
but to say boldly that.they want rest, because rest is a 
good thing in itself. 

INDIFFERENCE TO PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
[From the Liberal Christian N. Y.] 


Many persons who hold what are called “ liberal” 
views of religion treat the matter of attendance upon 
church-services with great indifference, and do not 
think it worth while to go out on Sunday unless they 
can hear a preacher of distinguished ability. They 
misapprehend totally the real purpose and usefulness 
of meetings for worship. Nobody has attained to such 
a degree of spiritual strength that he can afford to de- 
pend on individual resources for religious life and 
growth while he has an opportunity for fellowship and 
co-operation with other men in spiritual activities. 
A system of thought that accepts and nourishes the in- 


be another or another, but it is not Christian, nor is 
it adapted to produce any high development of human 
character. Anything more narrow, unlovely, crude 
and selfish than the type of manhood or womanhood 
which this individualism produces, when left to work 
unhindered its legitimate results, the world has not 
often seen. A religion that does not prompt a man to 
try to save others will never save him. Intellectual 
entertainment is not the proper object of preaching nor 
of religious services of any kind. No permanent, vital, 
productive religious association can be maintained by 
people who go to church for such @ reason. The 
Lord never sent more than some half-dozen men in- 
to the world at any onetime, with such endowment 
of genius and of attractive address as would be 
necessary for a preacher who should be _Tequired 
to sustain a church by his preaching. As it isnec- 
essary that there should be many more than half 
a dozen churches in the world, it follows that there must 
be some other way of sustzining them besides the work 
of a preacher possessing extraordinary powers. Besides, 
we doubt whether the people who will do nothing 
themselves, and who must be carried along by the at- 
traction of genius in the pulpit or in the singer’s gal- 
ery, are really worth the trouble which is taken for them. 
There is no cheap wry of being religious; no method of 
true spiritual culture without toil and self-sacrifice ; no 
légerdemain by which one can lay hold of valuable 
possessions in thiarealm of life withoutearning them, 

hy more than in other departments of human activity, 


liberal to omit from their children’s education the ideas 
of duty which depend for their force and sanction upon 
aconviction of our responsibility to God, should be pre- 
pared to see in these children the natural result of their 
philosophy of life, a complete indifference to every 
law and claim but that of self-gratification. 


THE SMALL CHANGE OF RELIGION, 
[From the Central Presbyterian, Richmond, Va.] 


There are innumerable every-day duties of the Chris- 
tian life, which hold a relation to that life not unlike 
the uses which small change answers in the common 
business of the world. Why may I not call them the 
small change of religion? There are two good reasons 
for giving them this title. 1. Because these duties, like 
small change, must have a solid basis of support. Cut 
off a man of business from all access to his money, and 
the few dollars of small change he may happen to have 
in his drawer will speedily be exhausted. It is very con- 
venient and necessary for the daily transactions of life; 
but it needs to be sustained by the hundred and the 
thousand dollar draft upon the Lank. So the daily duties 
of religion are indispensable to a man’s piety and use- 
fulness, but must flow out naturally and freely from 
the blessed, glorious truths that by the Spirit of God 
dwell in his heart. For unless they are sustained by 
evangelical principles, they will soon dwindle down 
into heartless formality, and vanish away. 2. Because, 
like small change, thése every day graces wre exceedingly 
necessary. . . . A man may be the owner of a 
princely estate, and yet find himself often straitened 
and perplexed for want of a little small change in his 
pocket. His property is large, but it is not convertible 
for present use. Just so it seems to be in religion. Do 
we not meet men who seem to have built upon the 
foundation laid in Zion, and to have a part in the in- 
heritance of God's children, yet how sadly wanting in 
the small change of Christian life! If they have a share 
in the great treasure, they have never learned the art of 
breaking it up into sums convenient for daily life. 
May we not say that the book of Proverbs is an ex- 
haustless treasury of this kind of wealth? It is a sort 
of bank which heaven has opened for the accommoda- 
tion of ** business men” in religion. It is related of an 
eminent English statesman, that whenever he was going 
into the midst of a stormy debate, he was accustomed 
to prepare his mind by reading the book of Proverbs. 
He wished to replenish himself with small change. 
Happy for Christians would it be if all would act upon 
such a hint. 


THE ATONEMENT ILLUSTRATED. 
{From the American Churchman, Episcopalian, Chicago. ] 


What man, who looks at life with any clearness of 
vision, or any depth of thought, will dare to say he is 
startled at the doctrine which teaches that the innocent 
suffer for the guilty? There is not a well ordered 
Christian household in all the land, where the doctrine 
of vicarious suffering does not receive habitual illus- 
tration, not one where it is not brought home toa child, 
if he is trained as he should be, that in the divine order- 
ing of life it comes to pass that the inaocent suffer for 
the guilty, and that atonement for wrong is made, 
again and again, by those who did no wrong. When 
the son goes to ruin, when breaking through old home 
teaching and example, and all the guards and fences 
that were built to hedge him in from wrong, he insists 
on going his own mad road tothe pit, who suffers? 
Does it begin and end with himself? If we seek the 
real sufferers in such cases, shall we not find them, 
sitting broken hearted, far away it may be, shamed 
and desolate, the gray-lheaded father, the bowed torm 
of the tender mother, sitting by a hearth from which 
the home light is gone forever, while two gray heads 
are yoing down into the grave together under waves of 
sorrow ? When the light of the home goes wrong, the 
gently nurtured daugbter of the house, round whose 
golden head its love were gathered in a halo, she whose 
footsteps made music in all the rooms, beating marches 
ot joy in every heart, in the happy home, which was 
but a casket to enshrine the jewels of her beauty, in- 
nocence and grace, when she goes wrong, is she the 
only sufferer? When the father goes to destruction by 
some wretched appetite that he yielded to till it enslaved 
him, when he becomes a drunkard, a gambler, or a 
debauchee, when he yields to the lust of lucre and com- 
mits some crime to gratify it, which compels him to 
flight, or shuts him in a felon’s cell, who is the sufterer? 
He? Alas! Is it not the faithful wife who would 
have died for him? Is it not the woman whose trust 
and love he has abused, the one true heart out of all 
the world that clung to bim and believed in him, and 
fought the devil for him daily? Is it not the children 
who will walk for years under the shadow of their 
father’s disgrace, the name he gave them itself a badge 
of guilt and the carrying it a punishment? 


The Church. 

Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 


less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 














NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Aug. 28 (lith Sunday after Trinity.) 
Monday, Aug. 29. 
Disc. of Christ.... Illinois 8. S. Association.......... 
Tuesday, Aug. 30. 
UNION... .02-c000- Kentucky 8. 8. Association....... 
United Pres’n Iilinois Synod,....... 
Refo: med ( Ge Goshenhoppen ¢ lassis.. es cccceces 
Free Baptist... onvention 


Chicago. 


Bowling Green. 
Paxton. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
...New York State C Attica, Pa. 
Wednesday, Aug. 31. 


United Brethren.. Indiana Conference 
Meth. Episcopal..Norti Ohio ™ oa 
ditto. ..Des Moines ** oe 
ditto. ..Michigan 
ditto. an 
itto.(Canada)General 
M. t on South.. Western Virginia Conference.... 
Wesleyan Meth...Central Obio Conference .... -H aia 
** Methodist ”.....Oh10 pad cai -North Lewis urg. 
Meth. Prot........ Pennsylvania eeeeeeee- Auburn Centre. 
Disc. of Christ.... Lllincis Missionary Co-operation. . 
Evang. Lutheran. .Canada Synod... ..+.++++serseees- 
Thursday, Sept. 1. 
Universalist Indiana State Convention 
ditto. Iowa a ‘ unt F 7 
i thren.. Auglaize Conference ...Lockington, - 
= - "West Des Moines Conference. ... RushRidge, Lowa. 
** Methodist ” ° 


...- McCormick's 
Jha 
se. of Christ....New York Missionary Society.... 

ote Meth...South Lowa Conference........... 

Christian ........ ‘ao aun za --. 
itto. enn iseees ' 
: 3. W i N. W. Missouri si 
nemo Wialeemion ve cecceceeseoes+-fmpirePrairic, Mo. 
vi ..Society for Propagating the Gos- 
tates nian ea among the Heathens......Bethlehem, Pa. 


Georgetown. 
A 


“ me 3loomington. 

o Ingersoll, Ont, 

Catlettsburg. 
arrison. 


Chicago. 
Heidelberg, Ont. 


Mount Pleasant. 


Kentucky 


New York. 
Walden’s Grove. 
Hamilton. 
Franklindale. 


Friday, Sept, 2. 
fvang. Luthdran, Southern [Hinois Bynod.,........t. Zion, Mo. 





Rey who areled by views which they esteem Hroad and 


+ ot Ob ¥, Michigan Conference...» We Ohtemo, 
Dist, of Curint.»..8. YY. Mich an heath. .\@outh Bandy ind 
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HOME NEWS. 


— The Rev. John T. Pressly, D.D., an eminent 
theologian of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
Professor of Theology in its Theological Seminary in 
Alleghany City, died on the 13th inst. He was a South 
Carolinian by birth, and at the time of his death was 74 
years old. 


— The Rev. James Christarl, of Jersey City, accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian Danner, of Pittsburgh, has 
been invited by Count Catacazy, the Roman Embas- 
sador, to become a bishop in the Greek Church for the 
United States. The offer was declined. 


— The Methodist episcopate, which normally con- 
sists of 9 members, has been reduced by the death of 2 
and the infirmity of two other of the bishops to but 5 
capable of discharging their duties. These, too, have 
become so onerous that a permanent increase in their 
number is talked of. Among Methodist ministers men- 
tioned as likely to be included in the list of candidates 
are the Rev. Drs. Curry, Peck, E O. Haven, Eddy, 
Foster, Foss, and Gilbert Haven. 


— In the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a new 
conference has just been organized for the colored 
Methodists of South Carolina. 


— The Young Men’s Christian Association at Taun- 
ton, Mass., has been holding out-of-door meetings on 
Sunday evenings. At a recent meeting a Roman 
Catholic priest appeared at an early hour and ordered 
away all over whom he assumed spiritual control. 
Upon his retiring, however, many of them returned to 
the spot, and witnessed the service. On the next Sun- 
day evening two priests were at hand, adopted the 
same measure, and remained on the ground until the 
opening of the meeting, to see that their orders were 
obeyed. 


— Archbishop M’Closkey reached New York last Mon- 
day on his return from the (Ecumenical Council. 


— The Congregationalist and Recorder mentions the 
fact that a clergyman in Boston the other Sunday gave 
out a hymn at the close of a sermon three-quarters of 
an hour long, and found no choir to respond by sing- 
ing it, and the question arises which showed the greater 
lack of courtesy, the minister in preaching so long, or 
the choir in leaving before the sermon was through. 


— Bishops Huntington, Clark, Bedell, and Dr. 
Howe, of the Joint Committee of the Episcopal 
Church Convention on the revision of the Psalms and 
Hymns, have had a meeting at Bishop Huntington’s 
Summer residence at Hadley, Mass. They worked for 
more than three days, examined some 5,000 hymns, and 
are to hold another meeting in a few months, to com- 
pare the results of individual consideration. The other 
members of the Committee are Bishop Coxe and Mr. 
H. E. Pierrepont. 


— The Universalist centenary work is said to be 
prospering in all the states except Illinois. The 
amount proposed to be collected in New York for the 
Murray fund was $25,000; but $30,000 have been 
raised, exclusive of endowments for educational institu- 
tions in the state. 


— Cheyenne, Nevada, has a population of 4,000, and 
has 5 churches, all built within the last 3 years. 


— A Methodist clerical excursion party—consisting 
of Bishop Ames, Chaplain M’Cabe and Rev. G. M. 
Pierce—recently spent a Sunday in Corinne, the chief 
city of Northern Utah. After a sermon, delivered in 
the Opera House, Chaplain M’Cabe told his hearers that 
if they would raise $2,000 for a Methodist Church 
there he would promise them $1,000 more. A lot was 
promptly secured, and, in twenty-four hours fiom re- 
cording the name of the first subscriber, the advertise- 
ment of proposals for building was drawn up, the con- 
tract to be let one week from the next day, to be 
finished by the 20th of September, that Chaplain 
M’Cabe may dedicate it on his return from California. 


— The Mormons have a church in Boston. 
CHURCHES FORMED. 

































Baptist............... Talladega, Ala. (colored). .200 members, July ... 
ditto. .. —- 8 eee 
ditto. ....Birmingham, Mich.,....... 
eer absa céesbecasees 

ditto .Jessup’s Station, Ind. * “« 9. 

ditto . Ludlow, Me.... (ee: Aug. 4. 

Wesl. Meth. Bedford, Mich . July ... 

ditto. onncOl Ds BBeccnccescccccesees ame 

CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 

Lutheran..........++. Wrightsville, Pa........... July 31. 

Prot Episcopal...... Sugar Hill, Pa...... Aug. il. 
ditto. - Dundas, Minn... ales 

Meth. Episcopi...... Philadelphia, Pa. a 

Sanrneecsasecos Groton, N. Y.... a > 

Reformed (Germ.)... ~~ | aan - 

CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

Meth. Episcopal..... Detroit, Mich.............. July 24. 
a: §«§ssean Williamston, Mich........ a 
ditto. = .seee Benton Harbor, Mich...... + @. 
ditto. ---Austin, Mich...... es Aug. 4. 
ditto. ee,  % “see eo = = 

Methodist............ ER, Bee Ma ccccceseccesccce a 

Meth. NewConnec’n. ,Mildmay, Ont., Canada... “ =. 

Baptist... .Crooked Creek, Ky........ June 19. 

ditto. .. . Round{Creek, Tenn: (colored) 
ditto. .. ET cask ain toes ancons July 31. 
ditto. ... Aug. 7. 
Congregational ~p a 
Presbyterian ... July 17. 
ditto. . Aug. 7 
Prot. Episc.. July 3 
ditto. .. " 
. HOME CHURCHES. 


As part of the Presbyterian “ thank offering fund 
of $5,000,000, it is proposed to raise*$1,000,000, to be 
applied to the erection of new churches in whatever 
localities most need them. For the inauguration of 
this project, the Rev. George J. King, D.D., of Jersey- 
ville, Ill., has offered to give $1,000 upon the condition 
that it shall be one of 1,100 equal shares, for any of 
which, however, individuals or congregations may com- 
bine. Rich church members and the strong city 
churches, it is expected, will take up a number of these 
shares ; and others will be made up by the co-operation 
of members. Other forms in which contributions are 
anticipated are that old and overgrown churches will 
assume the responsibility for colonies erecting new 
places of worship, and that the congregations which 
have had projects of building more or less definitely in 
view—there are said to be more than 400 congregations 
—will take advantage of the prospect of assistance dur- 
ing the jubilee year. 





The Southern Presbyterian returns for this year have 
been published, though the detailed reports for states 
have not reached us. The general summary for 1870 
compares as follows with that for 1869 : 














1870. 1869. 

Synods in connection with the General Assembly 11 ll 
Presbyteries . PS waa ana 55 54 
Ministers .. 840 857 
Licentiates . 53 49 
Candidates - 161 124 
SS 1,469 1,460 
ditto organized............... 33 28 
ST IEEE tntn ccenanacas eonnuhdinweesihoddh 14 6 
Communicants ........--- Diccaceccesséuenssubwes 82,014 79,961 
8 ELT AOS 47,317 42,284 
OO A ER ee ee $872,355 $774,400 
Churches not reporting..........- bitncneieoniint 206 225 





The condition of the journals of a Church is so indica- 
tive of its vitality and energy that we subjoin a state- 
ment of the circulation, of the Southern Fanheteten 
press, the smallness of which—the aggregate circulation 
of all being inadequate to the support of one first-class 
journal—accords very well with the stationary condi- 
tion of the Church shown by the foregoing figures. 





Christian Observer. .............-.------8,400 copies. 

Southern Presbyterian ......-..--....---5,200 ,, 

Central Presbyterian............c20-000-3,000 ,, 

Se ea 3,000 ,, 

South-Western Presbyterian, probably ..1,500 ,, 
Dn sn cuss scccesecesesiscntnces 21,400 





The Episcopal diocesan conventionsof Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Vermont, and Iowa have been 
held since we last printed statistics from this Church, 
and to their returns we add a corrected version of those 
which we lately gave for Connecticut : 





Missouri. Virginia. Nor.h Carolina. 
ond Se cn aa en 
1870 1869." 1870. 1869. 1870. 1869. 
Clergymen.... ........ 128 51 54 
Parishes....... 7 
Communicants 2,997 9,190 8.563 3,239 3, 200 
Sunday-School en 82 
ditto. teachers 357 1,169 1,025 
ditto pupils 2,502 7,957 = 6,472 
Parish-schools ........ 13 
ditto. teachers 24 
ditto. pupils... 710 
Contributions .......$105,030 $81,996 $63,747 $17,778 $18,085 
*No published returns. 
Iowa. Vermont. Connecticut. 
a = ew A TED, 
1870. 1869. 1870. 1869, 1870. 1869. 
Clergymen............ 40 oa) 164 158 
ae 55 fl 42 110 137 
Communicants....... 2,057 1,931 2,575 2,421 15,588 15,850 
Sunday-sc hools,...... 
ditto. teachers 3% 365, 1.909 1,689 1,713 
ditto. pupils... 2,622 2,506) °° 1,702 11,736 11,780 
Parish-schools........ 
ditto. teachers 


ditto. pupils... 

Contributions....... $42,464 $60,206 ¢ $16,985 $256,786 $4171.125 
The mistake we made in the case of the diocese of Con- 
necticut has served to bring to light the fact that, in 
addition to the habitual incompleteness which is illus- 
trated by every one of the foregoing sets of returns, the 
statistics of the Episcopal Church are lacking in the 
essential of trustworthiness. Our original figures, taken 
as usual from the officially published statements, showed 
an apparent great decline in the number of communi- 
cants. A correspondent of the Churchman doubted the 
possibility of this decline, and the investigations of that 
journal revealed the facts (1) that, through an arith- 
metical blunder in summing up a column, the number 
was overstated last year; (2) that ‘‘there were 655 
communicants reported in 1869 from parishes which 
this year made no report.” The Churchman turther in- 
timates its disbelief that ‘‘the clergy are faithful and 
accurate im making their annual reports; or that 
‘** reports are tabulated in such a way as to give a toler- 
ably exact account of the condition of the several 
parishes.” Obviously, in this event, the returns of the 
Church cease to be of utility in estimating its progress 
or in giving a truthful standard of comparison with 
other bodies. Even old dioceses, like those of Virginia 
and Vermont, which ought to be thoroughly organized, 
fail to give some of the most essential items, furnishing 
in their stead egotistical inutilities about the bishop's 
travels and services. 


In Nevada the Episcopalians, while not yet having 
material for statistical returns, have still outstripped 
other Churches in laying the foundation for future 
operations. Thus far they have 3 well-attended 
churches, while 110 persons have been confirmed ; 
1,600 Sunday-school pupils have been instructed, the 
present attendance being 600, among whom are Jews 
and Romanists. In the mining districts are 5 settle- 
ments that bid fair to be permanent, and for which 
clergy are asked, while along the railroad line are many 
towns whose vitality remains to be proved. Afizona 
forms a part of the diocese of Nevada, and in the Spring 
the bishop purposes making his first tour thither, and 
to found a missionary colony, if the Government can 
be induced to increase its annual grant of $600 for the 
education of the Pimas, an Indiau tribe numbering 
5,000 souls. These people, a correspondent of the 
Churchman states, are eager for missionaries and 
schools. ‘‘The chief said, slapping his hand on his 
pocket well filled with gold coin, We don’t want your 
hoes, rakes, or shovels. We can buy them ourselves. 
But we do want our boys and girls taught as yours 
are.” 





The Congregationalist General Conferences of the 
states named below have lately been held, yieiding re- 
turns which we collate with last year’s. 















Michigan. Illinois. Ohio. 
poe, nn —_——————, 
1870. 1869, 1870. 1869, 1870, 1869. 
Churches........... 176 105 244 244 200 189 
ditto. vacant.... « 43 56 
pS areas 139 228 185 169 
Members ........... 11,541 10,884 17,689 13,505 17,09 16,616 
$. 8. Pupils ........ 15,999 16,211 24,457 25,029 19,786 = 13,536 
Kansas. Maine. 
vg Th a a) 
1870. 1869, 1870. 1869. 
Churches ......... 69 49 244 237 
ditto. vacant 8 
Ministers ....... 61 53 174 135 
Members ..... 2.078 1,606 19,840 19,812 
iy Oh ER tecescecs ee 2,144 22,417 * 22,448 
Contributions............... $25,323 %33, 88 





Chicago, if we may credit the Hvening Post of that 
city, is being taken by storm by Romanism, whose 
growth has been exceedingly rapid. ‘‘ Popery and Pro- 
testantism,” writes the Rev. Dr. R. Patterson in the 
Herald and Presbyter, ‘‘may be said to have had an 
even start here; or if there was an advantage, it was on 
the side of Protestantism. The first church organized 
was Protestant. The first settlers were about equally 
French and American; and the latter had all the ad- 
vantage of intelligence and capital. The first institu- 
tions, too, were all of a Protestant character; and our 
leading hospitals, libraries, colleges, and schools are all 
still Protestant.” Nevertheless Romanists are now 
nearly twice as numerous as all Protestants combined, 
and their church property—said to be greatly under- 
stated in the appended table, and to be really worth not 























less than $3,000,000—is almost half as great. The re- 
ligious statistics of the city are as follows: 
3 i 4 os ‘ 1 g 
i=} 3 S 
ed fs, § oct 839 332 
Bs Soe 3 abe Bee Sed 
s) <5° Zw -oh dam aan 
Roman Catholic.... 40,860 41,400 15,800 $1,001,000 8.250 3,226 
Resi nadcccaeee 4,587 6,289 10,360 646,000 5,675 469 
Methodist .......... 3,773 6,160 10.399 894,000 6,973 592 
Presbyterian,....... 3,380 6,180 11,320 978,000 5.115 599 
Lutheran........... 3,005 8,950 4,554 128,000 2,220 © 211 
Prot. Episcopal,... 2.795 6,400 9,425 868,500 830 442 
Congregational. 2,683 4,625 10,625 744.000 = 3,847 328 
NUT. 650 464) gnosence man 617 2,400 195,000 342 . 
Disciples of Christ... 315 8m 1,175 70,000 230 36 
niversalist ........ 292 1,150 1,750 215,000 1.230 84 
Swedenborgians.... 180 380 950 114,000 330 38 
WES ccbeiece 150 1,965 2,400 406,000 512 68 
Hvang’l Ass’n....... 115 125 300 6,000 400 17 
Undenominational 30 100 vi 000 200 vi) 
Total...........0.- 62,120 79,961 82,118 $6,004,500 38,194 3,083 
Total Pratestants.. 21,260 37, 68,918 $4,808,500 30,602 2,179 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Church of England has received the return blow 
for Mr. Gladstone’s recent outbreak of temper against 
the Dissenters. During the election for the existing 
Parliament the Premier’s attitude toward the Noncon- 
formists was conciliatory to that extent that his at- 
tendance at a Methodist chapel could scarcely have 
created surprise. His majority secured, however, his 
policy was made to be far more acceptable to the Tories 
than to the allies he had courted so assiduously ; and 
when the Parliameptary champion of Dissent very 


| moderately gave utterance to the general dissatisfac- 


tion, Mr. Gladstone not only retorted that Mr. Miall 
and his fellow-Nonconformists hac been the victims of 


disappointment because they had formed extravagant | P¢ 


expectations, but, in a burst of characteristic petulance, 
not to say of profanity, adjured the Nonconformists 
to support his Government no longer than they felt like 
it. Mr. Miall, before the prorogation of Parliament, 
made his reply by giving notice that early next session 
he will move for a committee of the whole House for 
the purpose of laying before it resolutions preliminary 
to the extension to the Church of England of the policy 
of disestablishment and disendowment carried into 
effect by the Irish Church Act of 1869. This, of course, 
is likelyto be no more successful than the similar 
motion lately made by Mr. Watkyn Williams with ref- 
erence to the Church in Wales; but every such formal 
presentation of it familiarizes the public with the con- 
tingency and hastens the day of its arrival. 





The Primitive Methodists of Ireland—having before 
them, apparently, only the alternative of absorption or 
disintegration—are considering whether to respond to 
those overtures for union with the English Church in 
Ireland which we have formerly described, or to be- 
come merged with the Wesleyans. Before disestab- 
lishment, the Primitive Methodist body was largely 
sustained by contributions taken up in the churches or 
contributed by members of the Established Church. 
Now, however, that Church, being compelled to pro- 
vide for its own support, has ceased its contributions 
to the Primitive Methodists, and the latter—who num- 
ber some 80,000 members, with about 75 ministers— 
have of Jate declined rather than grown in strength, 
while their losses from the death or superannuation of 
their ministers haye remained unrepaired. While the 
weight of past obligation draws them toward the Irish 
Church, they are also urged in the same direction by 
the dissimilarity of their own Church government from 
that of the Wesleyans, the latter still refusing that par- 
ticipatioa of the laity in the Church councils to which 
they have been accustomed and which they would en- 
joy in the Irish Church. But there are legal obstacles 
to their immediate union with either of the rival suitors. 
At the time of the organization of the Primitive Church, 
when th? spirit of loyalty was very strong among its 
founders and no question of disestablishment had yet 
arisen, there was inserted a clause in its constitution 
—s that, in case of the disruption of the society, 
all the Church property should be transferred to the 
Governnent. In consequence of this obstacle, the re- 
cent cosference of the Church, held at Belfast, was 
obligedto report in these terms: ‘‘The Conference 
havingreceived from several gentlemen connected with 
the Irish Church their views in favor of a closer union 
with that body, and having also received kind over- 
tures from the Wesleyan Church, in reference to our 
amalgamation with them, finds that, in consequence of 
legal difficulties, no change can be made at present, and 
has appointed a committee for the purpose of taking 
the best measures for having these difficulties removed.’ 
No doubt some effectual means ef escape will be found, 
and a union promoted which is as much desired by the 
Church and the Wesleyaus as by the Primitive Metho- 
dists, since the addition of the latter to either would 
give it, at least for the preSent, a numerical prepon- 
derance. 





The British Wesleyan Methodists have recently held 
their annual conference, yielding the following statistics 
of Wesleyanisi throughout Great Britain : 


1870. 1869. 
pO 348,359 ons 
_ er eee 20,407 } 365,933 
ge eee 5,328 
ditto teachers. .......cc00 105,592 103,441 
ditto pupils .----.......... 622,589 601,801 
Bible-class pupils ............---- 13,434 13,115 
DPE nic) de stececscnsss cee 746 698 
ditto teachers .............. 617 
Me: IR sb vindrecnnckensse 128,809 119,070 
ditto average atfendance.... 83,662 75,902 
ditto Government grant .... 236,19 £32,611 
Theological schools. .............. 3 
ditto students.............. 142 


From the reports rendered to the conference’ it ap- 
peared that ewerywhere, and especially in Ireland, 
Wesleyanism has propered during the last year. 
that island, it was stated they had built new chapels 
with accommodation for 1,000 hearers, and schools 
forthe accommodation of about 900 scholars, while 
the Belfast College had proved a complete suc- 
cess. The passing of the Irish Church Bill Was 
dedared to have developed a spirit of Protestant- 
ism and liberality among the Episcopalians of the 
country. Even in Fenianism were discerned elements 
of hope for the country, since the Fenians were op- 
posed to the Popish hierarchy, and were themselves op- 
posed by it; and if the Irish people could shake off the 
shackles of Popery in one thing, there was hope that 
they might do so in another. A league was being 
formed to resist the efforts of the Ultramontanists to 
secure a more complete control for the priests over the 
education of the young,tin which it was hoped they 
might rely upon the help of English Protestants. 





‘The Wesleyan Conference of Eastern British North 
America—which embraces New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
Bermuda—has lately closed its annual session. The 
body has enjoyed a certain prosperity, although the 
flow of emigration from the region has been so great as 
to prevent much increase in membership. The num- 
ber of ministers—including 14 *‘ on probation”—is 133, 
of whom 20 labor in Newfoundland, 9 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and 3 in Bermuda; but there are 17 sta- 
tions left unsupplied. There was organized, during 
the session of the conference, a Conference Education 
Society, which—beside increasing the funds for the 
support of Wesley College at Sackville, where there 
are now 6 theological students,—is designed to as- 
sist candjdates for the ministry to obtain an education, 
and to aid ministers in the education of their children. 





In Canada the Methodists seem to share that inclina- 
tion for union which the Presbyterians are just now 
manifesting, and which, in a political way, led to the 
formation of the Dominion itself. The Rev. Thomas 
Webster, acting apparently as the advocate of views 
held by others, lately wrote to the Christian Advocate, 
of this city, urging the propriety of calling a ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Congress,” in order to consider whether a union of 
the various Methodist Churches in America is at pres- 


——jent practicable; and arguing in support of this mea- 


sure that ‘‘the Methodists of Canada have never had 
any quarrel or cause for quarrel with the original 


In| @ntism unless Cardinal Rauscher 


Methodists of America;” that ‘‘ the Canada Methodist 
Episcopal Church was allowed to separate itself from 
the parent body for national reasons, and not for any 
fault it had with the parent connection; and asking, 
‘*now that experience has proved the futility of the 
causes which then were supposed to make that step 
necessary, Why should not the Methodists of Canada 
return to the parent body?” The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada owes its origin, it appears, to the 
labors of preachers deputed by Bishop Asbury about 
the commencement of the century. In 1824 it became 
a conference ; and in 1828, on account of complaints 
of certain disabilities on the part of the preachers 
in Canada, the General Conference held in Pittsburg 
rmitted the Canadians to organize a Church. These 
disabilities, it is claimed, no longeryexist, and with 
them have passed away all motives for independent 
existence. The plan, however, finds opposition, the 
Christian Guardian, for instance, a Canadian Metho- 
dist journal, we to it that “all experience has 
shown the necessity of the Church in each country not 
being under the control of any foreign nationality.” 
During the present susceptibility of the Canadians 
upon all matters which seem to have any bearing upon 
the matter of annexation, it is scarcely possible than 
such international unions can find favor. Indeed, in 
view of the growing tendency of Methodism in the 
United States to concern itself in political matters, it is 
not difficult to see how the proposed association might 
soon prove disadvantageous to the Canadian Church. 





The Infallibility vote is being closely analyzed, and 
the foreign mails have brought ug fuller details than 
those we printed last week. The votes on the question, 
in the general congregation and the public council, as 
we then gave them, were : 





July 13. July 18. 
BD ee sclnsessdsescosctesatdcesens 451 533 
Placet justa modum......---....... 62 
MEN sAashenunens endtSeceaande 88 2 
601 535 


Of the composition of the majority who gave the 451 

unconditional affirmative votes, we have, in a letter 

— in the London Times, items which may be stated 
us: 


Bishops in partibus, having no cures....... 





senasecseccoce $80 
Oriental Bishops and Patriarchs, *‘ many of whom are trem- 
bling lest ane | should be deprived of their ancient 
privileges and hope by their subserviency to avert the 
SPN vncciathhn tnenebenccnonseeanandos 57 
Abbots and members of Religious Orders, ‘‘ whose policy 
history has shown to be invariably hostile to the Epis- 
I es nen cacevesnesshoehsxées 51 
Prelates from the Pontifical States 143 
371 


The foregoing classification accounts for 371 out of the 
451 affirmative votes which cannot be said to have been 
cast independently or with primary reference to the 
opinions of Catholic flocks. Of the 80 votes not in- 
cluded in these categories, there are likely to be some 
at least whose disposal might justly be attributed to 

other motives than deliberate conviction. But, waiving 

this consideration, it will appear that 80 possibly inde- 

pendent votes are opposed to 88 voting in the nega- 
tive; and—including the 62 who refused to make the 
concession dementet of them—to the voices of 150 dis- 
believers in the doctrine of Infallibility as adopted. 

The minority, as the letter in the Times states, is com- 

posed of men, ‘‘as to whose independence and in- 

tegrity there can be no question ; and among whom are 
to be found the most cultivated and learned men of 
their order, the pastors of infinitely the most numer- 
ous and most intelligent members of the Roman 
Catholic faith.”—The point to which we drew atten- 

tion last week—that the dogma has no validity until it 
receives the signatures of prelates now scattered to the 
ends of the earth—seems not unlikely to become of 
moment. Opposition to the dogma is far from ceasing 
with the vote. Pere Hyacinthe’s letter is already no- 
torious. Eminent theologians in Germany and else- 
where have expressed themselves with scarcely less re- 
serve ; and the theological professors of the University 
of Munich are said to be preparing a joint declaration 
against the new doctrine. The bishops who composed 
the opposition are also understood to be in correspond- 
ence with each other in reference to their future COUTS€, 





In Germany the opposition to Infallibility remains un- 
diminished. An extraordinary ovation given by the 
Croatians to their bishop, Mgr. Strossmayer, a promin- 
ent anti-Infallibilist, was significant. Far more so is the 
story which the London 7imes gives, ‘‘on good au- 
thority, that a large section of Roman Catholics in 
Austria have made up their minds to secede to Protest- 
promptly repudiates 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility.” 





Austria’s abrogation of the Concordat is, however, 
the most important immediate result of the Council. It 
was plainly annourced that this would follow the as- 
sumption of Infallibility, and now the proper notifica- 
tion that it will no longer be maintained has been made 
to Rome, and the necessary bills are being prepared for 
submission to the Reichsrath, although, as it was a 
treaty, its termination was within the Emperor's power. 
The effect of its termination will be to destroy within 
Austria the Chnrch’s power as a corporation, to bring 
it under the authority of the ordinary civil law and 
make it liable to any law the Reichsrath and the Em- 
peror may impose, and to divest it of the supreme con- 
trol it has hitherto had over education—the result of 
which has been, according to the Spectator, ‘‘an as- 
tounding crop of Atheists.’ 





The ultramontanes of Marseilles are in revolt against 
the Bishop of that diocese, sustained by the Pope him- 
self. It seems that, in defiance of the sentiments of 
the bishop, Mgr. Plave, a series of letteas has been 
written by his clergy to the Pope, extolling Pius IX. as 
a god, and in many instances reflecting on the bishop's 
liberalism. One of these letters, a formal one, pub- 
lished as about to be sent, elicited a letter from the 
bishop, who reminded the writers of the canon law 
which obliges such communications to be sent only 
through the bishop, and ordered its suppression. The 
letter, nevertheless, was sent, was received by the Pope, 
and a letter of thanks was written by His Holiness’s 
order to the clergy, in which they were reminded that 
the pontiff was superior to all bishops, and assured that 
they had done well. The clergy are now in’ open re- 
bellion, refusing even to answer the letters of their 
bishop, who is denied redress from the Pope, and has 
finally announced that he will appeal to the French 
Government from whom he received his nomination. 





The Rev. 8. B. Halliday, who made an appeal in 
our columns for a soldier’s widow and her seven 
children, now nearly three months ago, and received 
for their benefit from our readers over $400, requests 
us to acknowledge a further contribution of $5 which 
has just come to hand. 
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THE CHARACTER OF JACOB, 
[From Stanley's History of the Jewish Church. | 


se RRAHAM was a hero, Jacob was ‘a plain 

man, dwelling in tents.’ Abraham we feel to 
be above ourselves, Jacob to be like ourselves.” So 
the distinction between the two great Patriarchs has 
been drawn out by a celebrated theologian. ‘‘ Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been, and 
have not attained unto the days of the years of the life 
of my fathersen the days of their pilgrimage.” So the 
experience of Israel himself is summed up in the close 
of his life. Human cares, jealousies, sorrows, cast 
their shade over the scene—ihe golden dawn of the 
Patriarchal age is overcast: there is nolonger the same 
unwavering faith; we are no longer in communion 
with the ‘‘ High Father,” the ‘‘ Friend of God ;” we at 
times almost doubt whether we are not with His enemy. 
But for this very reason the interest attaching to Jacob, 
though of a less lofty and universal kind, is more touch- 
ing, more penetrating, more attractive. Nothing but 
the perverse attempt to demand perfection of what is 
held before us as imperfect could blind us to the ex- 
quisite truthfulness which marks the delineation of the 
Patriarch’s character. 

Look at him, as his course is unrolled through the 
long vicissitudes which make his life a faithful mirror 
of human existence in its most varied aspects. Look 
at him, as compared with his brother Esau. Unlike 
the sharp contrast of the earlier pairs of sacred his- 
tory, in these two the good and evil are so mingled, that 
at first we might be at a loss which to follow, which to 
condemn. The distinctness with which they seem to 
stand and move before us against the horizon of the 
clear distance is a new phase in the history. Esau, the 
shaggy red-haired huntsman, the man of the field, with 
his arrows, his quiver, and his bow, coming in weary 
from the chase, caught, as with the levity and eager- 
ness of a child, by the sight of the lentil soup,—‘‘ Feed 
me, I pray thee, with the ‘red, red’ pottage,”—yet so 
full of generous impulse, so affectionate towards his 
aged father, so forgiving towards his brother, so open- 
handed, so chivalrous: who has not at times felt his 
heart warm towards the poor rejected Esau, and been 
tempted to join with him as he cries with ‘‘ a great and 
exceeding bitter cry,” ‘‘ Hast thou but one blessing, 
my father? bless me, even me also,O my father!” 
And who does not in like manner feel at times his in- 
dignation swell against the younger brother? ‘‘Is he 
not rightly named Jacob, for he hath supplanted me 
these two times?” He entraps his brother, he deceives 
his father, he makes a bargain even in his prayer; in 
his dealings with Laban, in his meeting with Esau, he 
still calculates and contrives ; he distrusts hisneighbors, 
he regards with prudential indifference the insult to his 
daughter, and the cruelty of his sons; he hesitates to 
receive the assurance of Joseph’s good-will ; he repels, 
even in his lesser traits, the free confidence that we 
cannot withhold from the Patriarchs of the elder 
generation. 

But yet, taking the two from first to last, how en- 
tirely is the judgment of Scripture and the judgment 
of posterity confirmed by the result of the whole. The 
mere impulsive hunter vanishes away, light as air ; ‘‘ he 
did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his way. 
Thus Esau despised his birth-right.” The substance, 
the strength of the Chosen Family, the true inheritance 
of the promise of Abraham, was interwoven with the 
very essence of the character of ‘the plain man, 
dwelling in tents,” steady, persevering, moving onward 
with deliberate settled purpose, through years of suffer- 
ing and of prosperity, of exile and return, of bereave- 
ment and recovery. The birthright is always before 
him. Rachael is won from Laban by hard service, 
**and the seven years seemed unto him but a few days 
for the love he had to her.” Isaac, and Rebekah, and 
Rebekah’s nurse, are remembered with a faithful, filial 
remembrance ; Joseph and Benjamin are long and pas- 
sionately loved with a more than parental affection,— 
bringing down his gray hairs for their sakes ‘in sor- 
row tothe grave.” This is no character to be con- 
temned or scoffed at; if it was encompassed with much 
infirmity, yet its very complexity demands our reverent 
attention ; in it are bound up, as his double name ex- 
presses, not one man, but two; by toil and struggle, 
Jacob, the Supplanter, is gradually transformed into 
Israel, the Prince of God; the harsher and baser fea- 
tures are softened and purified away: he looks back 
over his long career with the fullness of experience and 
humility. ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies and of all the truth which Thou hast shown 
unto Thy servant.” Alone of the Patriarchal family, 
his end is recorded as invested with the solemnity of 
warning and of prophetic song. ‘* Gather yourselves 
together, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken unto Israel 
your father.” We need not fear to acknowledge that 
the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac was also the 
God of Jacob. 

Most unworthy indeed we should be of the gift of 
the sacred narrative, if we failed to appreciate it in 
this, its full, its many-sided aspect. In the Jewish his- 
tory, what a foreshadowing of the future! We may 
even venture to trace in the wayward chieftain of Edom 
the likeness of the fickle, uncertain Edomite, now 
allied, now hostile to the seed of promise; the waver- 
ing, wnstable dynasty which came forth from Idumea, 
Herod the magnificent and the cruel; Herod Antipas, 
who ‘heard John gladly” and slew him ; Herod Agrip- 
pa, “almost a Christian”’—half Jew and half heathen. 
‘* A turbulent and unruly race,” so Josephus describes 
the Idumzans of his day: ‘‘ always hovering on the 
verge of revolution, always rejoicing in changes, 
roused to arms by the slightest motion of flattery, rush- 
ing to battle as if they were going to a feast.” But we 
cannot mistake the type of the Israelites in him whom, 
beyond even Abraham and Isaac, they recognized as 
their father Israel. His doubtful qualities exactly re- 
call to us the meanness of character, which, even to a 
proverb, we call in scorn ‘* Jewish.” By his peculiar 
discipline ot exile and suffering, a true counterpart is 
produced of the special faults and special gifts, known 
to us chiefly through his persecuted descendants in the 
Middle Ages. Professor Blunt has with much ingenuity 
pointed out how Jacob seems to have “learned like 
maltreated animals to have the fear of man habitually 
before’ his eyes.” In Jacob we see the same timid, 
cautious watchfulness that we know so well, though 
under darker colors, through our great masters of fic- 
-tion, in Shylock of Venice and Isaac of York. But 
no less, in the nobler side of his career, do we trace the 
germs of the unbroken endurance, the undying resolu- 
tion, which keeps the nation alive still even in its pres- 
ent outcast condition, and which was the basis, in its 
brighter days, of the heroic zeal, long-suffering, and 
hope, of Moses, of David, of Jeremiah, of the Macca- 
bees, of the twelve Jewish Apostles, and the first mar- 
tyr, Stephen. 

We cannot, however, narrow the lessons of Jacob's 
history to the limits of the Israelite Church. All eccle- 
‘siastical history is the gainer by the sight of such a 
character so delineated. It is a character not all black 


nor all white, but checkered with the mixed colors 
which make up so vast a proportion of the double 
phases of the leaders of the Church and world in every 
age. The force of the Scripture narrative may be seen 


painted by the Rabbinical authors. He is hindered in 
his chase by Satan; Hell opens as he goes in to his 
father ; he gives his father dog's flesh instead of veni- 
son; he tries to bite Jacob on his return ; he commits 
five sins inone day. Thisis the differenee between 
mere national animosity and the high impartial judg- 
ment of the sacred story, evenly balanced and steadily 
held, yet not regardless of the complicated and neces- 
sary variations of human thought and action. For 
students of theology, for future pastors, for young 
men inthe opening of life, what a series of lessons, 
were this the place to enlarge upon it, is opened in the 
history of those two youths, issuing from their father’s 
tent in Beersheba! The free, easy, frank good-nature 
of the profane Esau is not overlooked # the craft, du- 
plicity, timidity of the religious Jacob is duly recorded. 
Yet, on the one hand, fickleness, unsteadiness, weak- 
ness, want of faith and want of principle, ruin and 
render useless the noble qualities of the first; and on 
the other hand, steadfast purpose, resolute sacrifice of 
present to future, fixed principle, purify, elevate, turn 
to lasting good even the baser qualities of the second. 
And, yet again, whether in the two brothers or their 
descendants, we see how in each the good or evil strove 
together and worked their results almost to the end. 
Esau and his race cling still to the outskirts of the 
Chosen People. ‘‘Meddle not,” it was said in after- 
times, ‘ with your brethren the children of Esau, for I 
will not give you of their land, because I have given 
Mount Seir to Esau fur a possession.” Israel, on the 
other hand, is outcast, thwarted, deceived, disappointed, 
bereaved,—** all these things are against me;” in him, 
and in his progeny also, the curse of Ebal is always 
blended with the blessings of Gerizim. Remember 
these mingled warnings as we become entangled in the 
web of the history of the whole Church. How hardly 
Esau was condemned, how hardly Jacob was saved. 
We are kept in long and just suspense ; the prodigal 
may, as far as human eye can see, be on his way home ; 
the blameless son, who ‘‘has been in his father’s house 
always,” may be shutting himself out. Yet the final 
issue, to which on the whole this primitive history calls 
our attention, is the same which is borne put by the 
history of the Church even in these later days of com- 
plex civilization. There is, after all, a weakness in 
selfish worldliness, for which no occasional impulse 
can furnish any adequate compensation, even though 
it be the generosity of an Arabian chief, or the inimita- 
ble good-nature of an English king. There ss a noble- 
ness in principle and in faith which cannot be wholly 
destroyed, even though it be marred by the hardness 
or the duplicity of the Jew, or the Jesuit, or the 
Puritan. 





HEBREW UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
[One of the chapters of The New Timothy, 
which we notice in our book reviews, cmiains a 
graphic description of a converted hunter, ‘‘ Brown 
Bob Long,” who recounts to the young minister his ex- 
perience in studying New Testament Greek, which he 
undertook after his conversion, to fortify himself 
against his old temptations by occupation. The story 
proceeds : } 

‘* Well, I have read the Testament through only once 
in the Greek yet. Slow work it was, something like 
hacking and hewing and squeezing one’s way through 
acanebrake after a bear. Coming upon and getting 
hold of the exact meanin’ of a passage in its very hole 
like—it’s as exciting as hunting itself. The very work's 
a pleasure, most pleasure when it’s hardest. You know 
children like nuts more’n anything else, just because 
they’ve got to crack the shell to get at the kernels. No- 
body cares for kernels in a clean plate all picked out 
already. And then when you get at the kernel of a 
hard passage, after hours of hammering with lexicon an’ 
grammar, it’s not only fresh and new, and exactly hits 
like, but it’s fixed in your memory for ever and ever. 
I never enjoyed myself more than there in my cabin of 
a winter night, lyin’ on a bearskin before the fire, 
working away with my books—blaze of the pine-knots 
on the page. But I'll tell you one thing,” said the hun- 
ter, bringing his chair down upon its four legs again, 
while he searched under his red flannel shirt, beneath 
the heavy tangle of shot-pouches, and powder. flask, 
and dangling chargers of antelope-horn, and the like. 
**And what is that?” asked Charles, awaiting with 
interest the result of the search. 

‘*This,” said the hunter at last, producing a long, 
thin volume from his bosom. ‘Greek isn’t as easy as 
it might be, ’specially to a fellow in his cabin fifty 
miles from any help, an’ just beginning. But [I tell 
you,” he continued, with gravest sincerity, ‘‘it’s noth- 
ing to the Hebrew—not a circumstance !” 

** Hebrew !” ejaculated Mr. Wall. 

‘*T tell you,” said the hunter, evidently with the em- 
phasis of painful experience, ‘‘ Hebrew is tough /” 
**Do I understand you to say you've undertaken the 
Hebrew ?” asked his companion, with rapidly incteas- 
ing surprise, interest, and sympathy. 

**You may well say wndertaken it; and it’s the heay- 
iest job I ever did undertake. Yes, sir,” said Mr. Long, 
with an almost exhausted look upon his brown face: 
not an atom of boastfulness in the man. 

** But, my dear sir, what induced you— ?” began his 
companion. 

‘*Same reason,” replied he hunter. ‘‘ Soon as the 
Greek began to get a little easy, you know, a little 
broken to my bridle, you see—though I’m far enough 
from knowing much about it yet—I began to look 
around for something else in regard to religion to go 
into, you understand—something to keep me hard at it ; 
every spare minute at work rushing it forward. The 
day I finished the New Testament in the Greek, ‘ Now,’ 
says I to myself, and to your uncle too, for I rode over 
to see him—* now for the Old Testament in its original 
language.’ It’s in the Old Testament that amazin’ 
Fifty-first Psalm is, you know—‘ Have mercy upon 
me’—you remember? If I do know a place in the 
Bible, if I owghter know a place in all the Bible, it’s 
that, you know. Well, your uncle loaned me Lexicon, 
Manual, Grammar, an’ Bible—only he did'nt laugh this 
time ; the tears somehow came into his eyes, an’ before 
he let me off he insisted upon prayin’ with me. Oh! 
if you only could manage to make such a map as him! 
If there’s something in blood in horses—an’ I guess I 
ought to know: many’s the hour I’ve spent, and the 
dollar I’ve won, and lost too, for that matter, on race- 
course,—then there must be something in blood in men. 
You're of good stock, anyhow. Though I’m bound to 
say,” the speaker added, after some reflection, ‘‘ you 
can never, of course, come to be quite all your uncle 
is: you know no man can ever quite come to be th at ” 
he adds, as if stating a self-evident proposition, his 
eyes fastened like those of a little child on his new 
friend, who assents heartily thereto, and then adds, 
‘**Thank you; but how did you succeed about the 
Hebrew ?” 








** That's yet to know,” said Mr. Long, with a some- 


what troubled face. ‘‘ I’ve been at it only some two or 
three months, or so. It’s such a sing’lar language. The 
letters are like nothing else in world, unless it is a 
Mexican horse-brand. And g¢hen those points, - little 


by its contrast with the dark hues in which Esau is4 dots, you know, swarmin’ over the whole page, and 


botherin’ one like gnats. I’m told they’ve come into 
the language since Moses. He never would have put 
them there. ‘They’re worse than the lice he cursed the 
Egyptians with, crawlin’ so, beg your pardon, over 
every single word an’ letter! I don’t care so much 
about having to read backward, like a bear backing 
towards its hole fighting the dogs off with its paws— 
only there’s such a whirl of confusion about piecing 
out the words, first at one end an’ then at the other ; 
then there’s that constant hop an’ skip with a fellow to 
guess what lies between; then that Sh’wa simple, an’ 
Sh’wa compound, Pattah furtive, Daghesh forty an’ 
Daghesh leny, Mappik and Raphe, and a thousand 
things of the sort. I tell you, I’ve lain there on that 
bearskin by the fire working at it till the sweat would 
pour down! Twenty times I’ve shut the books up and 
put them in my old box for good. Humph! And I’ve 
sat and looked at the chest those books was in as if it 
was a kind of cage of varmints, each all claws and 


teeth. I've felt, at times, actually afraid of them 
books! Then I would say, ‘ You think I can’t, do 
you? IJ'lltame you, if it takes years!’ Next leisure 


time I'm sure to let them out and go at it again! You 
see, when once I get after anything I hate to give it up, 
if it’s only asquirrel, One thing I know, that is, I'll 
never have to hunt up something more to go at; that 
Hebrew’ll keep me hard at it, if I live that long for 
next fifty years! 

‘*But here’s one thing,” added the hunter, ‘*‘ brought 
me over to-day. Your uncle’s a little rusty, he says— 
been so long from the Seminary. He told me to hold 
on till you came out—you'll be fresh from it, he said. 
So I want you to explain this thing to me—it’s the 
hardest knot I’ve come on yet.” 

So saying, Mr. Long draws up his chair close beside 
his new friend, who is both pleased and a little alarmed 
at the prospect. Mr. Long opens the grammar before 
them—its page blackened and worn with unmistakable 
struggle. For accuracy he draws the bowie-knife from 
its leathern sheath at his waist and points out the place 
on.the page. ‘ Be a little keerful,” he says; ‘‘ you see 
{ keep it sharp as possible. When you've shot your 
deer you must cut a good, deep, clean gash to let out 
all the blood—meat’s spiled if you don’t. It’s the only 
thing in close quarters with a bear, too; wrap up your 
left hand in your saddle-blanket, say, and hold it out to 
him; as he grabs it with his paws you have your knife 
ready in your right, and let him have all of it, every 
inch, just under the left foreshoulder, he'll never say 
‘beans’ again! Only that ain’t what we're after just 
now. 

The freshly elected and inaugurated Professor of 
Hebrew cannot help glancing at the hand which holds 
the knife to the page—huge and hairy, and almost 
black from long roughing it. The little finger is lack- 
ing—‘‘ bitten off by a bear cub I was trying to raise by 
hand ; you see he sucked too hard,” was the explana- 
tion subsequently given. There is a gash or two be- 
sides, to match similar scars on one cheek. As to his 
muscular body under the flannel shirt, it is tattooed by 
the claws of wild animals and wilder boon companions 
in the days of his folly, in a manner which would in- 
sure his instant election as King of the Cannibal Is- 
lands had he moyed in that circle of society. 





Communications. 





[Tue CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.) 


ne 2 ST 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIS7. 


WAS interested, Mr. Editor, in Prof. Stowe’s arti- 
cle in the Christian Union of August 6th, on Zhe 
Time of the Final Judgment. But he does not take up 
the important question whether the second coming of 
Christ is his final coming; or whether he will first 
come in person, for a personal reignon earth, and then, 
after an indefinite period, assemble the universe at the 
final judgment. 

Prof. Stowe justly says of the coming of the Son of 
Man, that ‘‘ we cannot know its eract date.” And this 
is true. But as giving an approximate idea of the 
‘* when,” Christ himself says (Matt. xxiv., 29, 30), 
‘*Tmmediately after the tribulation of those days”. . . 
‘*then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven.” So that if we can ascertain what this “ trid- 
ulation” is, and when it is to end, then we may know 
that the Son of Man will immediately come, and that 
all the great events attending his coming will transpire 
within the compass of a single generation : in the same 
generation of which he was speaking, not, as our ver- 
sion says, in this generation ¢n which he was speaking. 
What, then, was this ‘‘ tribulation”? Some under- 
stand it as the sorrows connected with the overthrow 
of Jerusalem ; and though, doubtless, they were its be- 
ginning, they were not itsend. For Luke tells us that 
‘*they (7. ¢., the Jews,) shall fall by the sword, and be 
carried away captive into all nations, and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles till the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled.” In other words, “ the tribu- 
lation” will continue as long as Gentile power has sway 
in Jerusalem. And whenever that city and land shall 
pass from under Gentile rule, and come again under 
Jewish sway, then this long ‘ tribulation” shall come 
to an end, and the sign of Christ coming will appear. 
Not that he will come on the very instant ; for, at 
this very point, the Saviour brings in the parable of 
the fig-tree, saying by it, that as the swelling of the 
buds into leaves isasure sign that Summer is nigh, 
even at the doors, so when this ‘‘ tribulation” ends, 
then we may know that his coming is near, and that 
it, with all its great attendant events, will transpire 
within the compass of a single generation; so that the 
same generation that sees its beginning, shall, also, be- 
hold itsend. All these amazing events: the coming 
of Christ from heaven, the raising of his saints ‘from 
the grave, the change of the living, the overthrow of 
his enemies and the setting up of his kingdom in the 
earth—all will begin when Jerusalem is no longer trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, and will be accomplished in 
the same generation—within the limits of an ordinary 
human life. 

But when, or about when, will this be? Has not the 
time of Jerusalem’s down-treading well-nigh run out ? 
Despotic Turkey no longer holds sway in Palestine as 
once shejdid. Of the Great Powers of Europe, every one 
has, to-day, its official representative on Mount Zion, 
and each is jealous of the authority of every other 
there. And the result may yet be that all will, finally, 
agree to make Syria independent, and give it up to 
Jewish possession. So changing are the phases of Eu- 
ropean politics, that it would not surprise us at any 
moment to hear that this had taken place. And when 
it does, be it ten, or a hundred, or a thousand years 








hence, then the ‘‘ tribulation of Israel” will gease, and 





Jerusalem will no longer ‘‘be trodden down of the 
Gentiles,” and ‘‘the times of the Gentiles will be ful- 
filled,” and then ‘‘ the coming of the Son of Man” wit) 
be! 

Is this second coming of Christ for a personal reign 
on earth? Or is it for the final judgment? Or are the 
latter, and the end of the world (the end of this dis- 
pensation) far off in the distance ages, thousands, or 
tens of thousands of years away ? E. 





Literature and Art. 


TAITERARY NOTES. 

N the Reformation one of the most effective means 

- of getting at the people was by distributing small tracts 
or essays, Flugschriften. Three thousand of these, the pro- 
ductions of Luther and his allies, have been collected at 


Leipzig and reprinted in all their integrity of ancient style 
and orthography. 





— Herr Eberhard Zirngiebel has published at Leipzig 
an octavo treatise upon the Society of Jesus, especially with 
reference to the Jesuit educational system in Germany. The 
Nation pronounces that the author's style is “ somewhat 
rough and ungainly, but his historic material is full and 
valuable.’’ 


— Herr Friedrich Nitzsch has issued the first part of 
a valuable theological work entitled Grundriss der Christl- 
chen Dogmengeschichte—Elements of the History of Christian 
Doetrines. Though eminent German theologians—Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Neander, Baur—have made a literature of 
dogmatic history, dwelling upon the historic developments 
of theological dogmas, their gradual transformations, their 
progress and decline, the influences that shaped them, the 
intellectual character of their propounders, English theology 
is almost destitute of works of this description. In this his 
first volume Herr Nitzsch has devoted himself to the doc- 
trines of the patristic period, from the end of the apostolic 
age till the eighth century, the period of the rise of the 
most momentous theological problems, of which he con- 
siders with especial care those which became developed or 
shaped into the foundations of the Catholic Church. ‘ Prof 
Nitzseb,”’ says the critic of the Atheneum to whom we owe 
our knowledge of the book, ‘‘has clearly mastered the 
materials of his subject, and disposes of them with philo 
sophic definiteness. His plan is comprehensive ; his judg- 
ments seem fair and impartial.” But it is added that his 
style is stiff, heavy, and awkward, his sentences long and in- 
tricate, and his words badly chosen, 


— Mr. Bayard Taylor's long-promised translation of 
Goethe’s Faust—containing, we believey the second part of 
Faust, hitherto inaccessible to English readers—is to be pub- 
lished during the autumn by Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co., 
in a volume to match the Dante and Homer of Messrs, Long 
fellow and Bryant. 


— George Eliot—whom Dickens’ death left facile 
princeps among contemporary writers of fiction—is under- 
stood to be at work upon another novel. 


— Mr. John Morley has contributed to the last 
Fortnightly Review an article on Turgot which he purposes 
amplifying into a biography of that eminent economist. 


— Mr. Tennyson has, for the first tinve, received the 
honor of translation into a foreign language, his Jn Memoriam 
having appeared in German as Freundes-Klage. 


—M. Louis Figuier—whose writings on natural 
science have, within ashort time, become very popular in 
this country—has yielded to the war fever of his country- 
men and issued a popular military treatise on rifles and 
armor-plating. 


— “ Azamat-Batuk,” the Turkish satirist of Modern 
England in the Pall Mall Gazetle, proves to be a M. Thie- 
bland, and not, as was surmised, Mr. Matthew Arnold. He 
is at present supplying the Pall Mall with very interesting 
war correspondence from the French army. 


— Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose juvenile stories have 
secured popularity, is about to publish, through Messrs. 
Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, Awnt Martha's Library, eon- 
sisting of four illustrated volumes, entitled Christmas, Sun- 
day School, Fun and Profit and Drifting Woodirard. 


— The firm of Lee & Shepard, of Boston, has been 
enlarged by the admission of Mr. Charles T. Dillingham— 
formerly of the well-known book-dealing house of Felt & 
Dillingham—the style of the new firm being Lee, Shepard, 
& Dillingham. Beside the management of their own pub- 
lications, this house will continue its large wholesale book 
business. 


BOOKS. 


A New Harmony of the Four Gospels in English. By 
the Rev. Gzorcz W. Crark. New York: 8. W. 
Green. 1870. 


On the title page of this volume we find the state- 
ment that it is ‘‘ designed for popular use, and specially 
adapted to Sabbath-schools.” For such purposes we 
think it will prove very useful. Its work is executed 
with evident thoroughness and care, and sufficient refer- 
ence to authorities; while it is without the technical 
scholarship, and especially the use of Greek, which are 
a help to the theologian and a hinderance to the ordinary 
English reader. The text of the four Gospels is ar- 
ranged in parallel columns, and the notes are by them- 
selves in the latter part of the book. The brief table 
explanatory of peculiar words, proper names, etc., 
contains much matter in little space. The notes are 
chiefly occupied with the discussion of points in chro- 
nology, and agreement between the Evangelists. They 
will be exceedingly valuable to students of the English 
Bible; and the whole book, which is small and of 
moderate price, can be most heartily recommended to 
both students and teachers in Sunday-schools. They 
will find it more useful than many a more pretentious 
commentary. Occasionally, we think, the long and 
minute discussion of minor differences between the 
separate narratives suggests a doubt as to its necessity 
or profitableness. Thus: the healing of Bartimeus is 
described by Matthew and Mark as taking place as 
Christ was going out of Jericho, while Luke places it 
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“as he was come nigh unto Jericho.” To explain this, 

Mr. Clark favors the supposition of Lange and others 

that Bartimeus made his request as Christ was going 

in, while it was not granted until he came out—which 
seems to one reading the story more ingenious than in- 
genuous. ‘he constant necessity for such shifts, on 
the most trifling points, makes it seem at least doubtful 
whether the theory of « legal exactness throughout the 

Bible narrative is worth what it costs to mental candor 

to maintain it. 

The New Timothy. By Wm. M. Baxer. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1870. 

It is a rare pleasure to come upon a story at once 80 
good and so racy of American soil as this. Its scene 
is in Southern Kentucky, or Tennessee ; the hero, a 
young minister fresh from the Seminary, and, at the 
outset, with all its dryness upon him. He is brought 
into sharp contact with the realities of life, with home- 
ly saints and rough sinners, and comes under the con- 
tending influences of ambition, devotion, and love. 
Yet the strength of the story is not in the development 
of character under these forces, so much as in the por- 
traiture of the various individuals. We have a strong 
impression that many of these were drawn directly 
from the life. There is a wide variety in their excel- 
lence ; the hero himself is seen only in faint colors, and 
the heroine is almost a nonentity ; but hardly anything 
can exceed the vividness and vigor of old Gen. Likens 
and his wife, and the converted desperado ‘“‘ Brown Bob 
Long.” Not only are these intensely individual, but, like 
most of the other characters, they belong to pure Ameri- 
can types, and preéminently to those of the Southwest. 
The society, manners, and language of that region are 
reproduced with a faithfulness which alone gives no 
small value to the book. If good American noyels are 
a rarity, a good Southern one i: @ thing almost un- 
known. But here we certainly haye it. The religious 
tone of the book is one of its most noticeable features. 
Indeed this element in it predominates above almost 
every other. It is very rarely that we find represen- 
tations of piety at once so ardent and so perfectly 
healthful. The experiences of Bob Long and the old 
negro Simeon come home to the heart with the direct- 
ness of genuine nature, and the power of the highest 
Christianity. The book is very rich in fresh humor. 
We give a specimen of it on another page—the 
hunter’s account of his onset upon Hebrew. The 
literary execution of the story is unequal to its other 
qualities.’ Its construction 1s often very awkward, 
involving long explanations and retrospects in the midst 
of what should be straightforward action. The style 
is sometimes crude ; and there is a too great tendency 
to indulge in general reflections. The author's forte is 
character-drawing, and when he strays from this the 
interest falls off at once. To make the heroine’s Chris- 
tian name Jo/n is a barbarous solecism. We know that 
in the Southwest girls not unfrequently receive strictly 
masculine names—John, George, and the like ; but it is 
none the less an artistic blunder to follow the absurdity 
in the case of a heroine whom the author intends for a 
highly feminine and attractive woman. But in spite of 
their minor defects, the book is one that will richly re- 
pay reading, and that ought to outlive nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the novels of the day. 

The Genial Showman, Being Reminiscences of the Life 
of Artemus Ward and Pictures of a Showman’s 
Career in the Western World. By Epwarp P. 
Hineston. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 
Mr. Hingston is an Englishman who has spent several 

years in this country, traversing it from end to end as 
‘*manager” of various entertainments, and associated 
in that capacity with the ‘‘ Genial Showman” of whom 
he writes, both during his lecturings in the Eastern 
States and during his tour through California and 
Mormondom. Our author seems to feel for his hero 
that, strong personal attachment with which poor 
Artemus Ward inspired all with whom he came in con- 
tact; yet he gives us less insight into the man—either 
into his private life or into what we suppose must be 
termed his professional character—than one might 
suppose possible in a book ostensibly devoted to him. 
Mr. Hingston has been in the habit of keeping note- 
bocks descriptive of the outlandish places and eccentric 
phases of character which his roving occupation bas 
brought under his observation, and he describes with 
all the shrewd philosophy and practiced observation of 
one whose business it is to study human nature its 
manifestations in the rougher regions of our country. 
The greater part of his book, in fact, consists of por- 
traitures of what his English readers will be likely to 
consider American civilization—not exaggeration or 
caricature by any means, for Mr. Hingston has a clear 
perception of the ‘‘scratch my back an’ I’ll scratch 
your back” policy which Artemus professed; and, 
While he gives true pictures, he yet with great adroit- 
ness infuses no small amount of flattery, as if he pro- 
jected further American tours. But at least two-thirds 
of his book has no more to do with Artemus than with 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and upon his last hours in England, 
of which we hoped to learn something, it is almost 
silent. Entertaining enough as a companion in travel 
or a pastime in idle hours, Tie Genial Showman is de- 
cidedly a disappointment so far as its professed subject 
is concerned. 

Traces of Picture-writing in the Bible. 
Henry A. Mirzs, D.D. 
Co. 1870. 

That the rock-temples and ruins through which we 
chiefly derive our knowledge of pre-historic times are 
nearly covered by hieroglyphic writings, we have all 
read, but we are not apt to think of them as having 
been open books of poetry, history, or devotion, 
through whose pages the men of those days might 
literally roam at will, reading the deeds and misdeeds 
of gods, goddesses, and heroes, recorded in brilliant 
colors and in endless variety of form. It is, however, 
not unlikely that the ability to read hieroglyphics was 
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in those days quite as common as reading common type 
is with us; and modern scholarship is fast unlocking 
the secrets which the hieroglyphics of the ancient world 
have hitherto held. Dr. Miles has done much in this 
book to place before the public, in a popular and 
yet scientific form, the history of picture-writing, from 
its earliest and rudest development to the ‘elaborate 
mural paintings of Egypt and Syria. As the title indi- 
cates, much space is devoted to an attempted illumina- 
tion of various passages of Scripture by associating 
them with the picture-signs and gestures which probably 
gave them additional meaning in the minds of those 
who fully understood their significance. We are not 
sure that all commentators will welcome a scholarship 
which wil! tend to weaken their time-honored defense 
in case of a difficult passage. The calm assertion that 
certain allusions are clearly tropical, has helped many 
a learned doctor out of otherwise inexplicable polemic 
puzzles, and if the figures assume a shape and meaning 
so definite as to help those who uphold one side of a 
disputed question, they will assuredly be denounced by 
those who hold the other. An understanding of Biblical 
figures will certainly be a boon to the laity, and as an 
introduction to such an understanding, we think that 
Dr. Miles’ book will prove highly valuable and’ in 
structive. 
Songs of Salvation. 
the Rey. ALFRED 
Perkins, 1870. 


We are always glad to welcome any new and vyalu- 
able contribution to the Sunday-school music of this 
land of, Sunday-schools. After a careful examination 
of the work before us, we are prepared to commend it 
as being an advance in this class of music. While re- 
taining the best songs of other collections, besides 
adding many new ones which are destined to become 
popular, it omits the frivolous doggerel which incites 
even in young children a sense of the ludicrous utterly 
incompatible with the object for which it appears to 
have been written. We are happy to recognize also 
the familiar faces of the staid old times which the 
children should forever keep alive, as well as the livelier 
melodies which make our Sunday-school rooms resound 
with joyous voices. The book contains 188 pages of 
songs, and in al] not less than that number of tunes. 
The classification into Songs of Work, Welcome, 
Prayer, Faith and Hope, Praise, Joy, Festival, Home, 
Pilgrim, and Heaven, is very convenient, and the in- 
dices, made very free and complete, are also a great 
he!p, to the superintendents especially, as well as to the 
scholars. 

Life at Home ; or, The Family and its Members. By 


WiruiamM Arkman, D. D. New York: S. R. Wells. 
1870. 


A series of ‘‘ discourses,” so the preface informs us, 
preached to the people of the writer’s pastoral charge, 
furnish the substance of tlfis book. Avoiding, or at 
least not introducing, the exciting questions concerning 
rights and wrongs which have recently attracted so 
much attention, the author discusses the family rela- 
tions in a moderate and Christian spirit, guided by the 
light of Christianity, and consequently by that of com- 
mon sense. A trifle ‘‘sermonisk” perhaps, but very 
good and practical for all that. The book is published 
in a neat beveled binding, and printed on tinted paper, 
the type being large, clear, and distinct. 


By Treropore E. Perks and 
Taytor. New York: T. E. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

WILsoN, HINKLE, & Co., Cincinnati.—Piimary Arithmetic, 
Intermediate Arithmetic, Complete Arithmetic. A Graded 
School Series, in three volumes. 12mo. By E. E. 
Waite, M. A. 1870, 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—The Women of Israel. By 
GRACE AGUILAR. 1870. 2 Vols. 12mo. Price $3.00. 

Lorine, Boston, Mass.— Robert Falconer. By GEORGE MAc- 
DONALD, LL.D. 1870. 12mo. Pp 524. Price $2.00. 

Harper & BrotHers, New York.—The General Showman. 
Reminiscences of the Life of Artemus Ward. B. Ep- 
WARD P. Hiyeston. 1870. Sewed. Price 75 cents. 
The New Timothy. By WM. M. BAKER. 1870. 12mo. 
Pp. 344. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKMAN.—Report of the Fijteenth 
Annual Convention of the New York Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association. Price 35 cents. Address The 
Sunday School Workman, 71 Broadway. 

W. J. WIDDLETON, New York.—The Student's Mythology. 
By C. A. WHITE. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 315. Price $1.25 

Ropert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnatii— The Old Paths. By 
the Rey. J. W. CRAORAFT. 1870. l2mo. Pp. 226. 
Price $1.50. 

T. ELLWoop ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. 
No. XXXIX. Price 50 cents. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Philadelphia.—A Consti- 
tutional View of the War between the States. By ALEX- 
ANDER H. STEPHENS. 1870. Vol. Il. 8vo. Pp. 827. 

SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & Co., New York.—Rome and the 
Council in the Nineteenth Century. By FELIX BUNGENER. 
Translated by the Author. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 323. 

We have also received current numbers of the following 
publications : 

Putnam's Monthly—The Edinburg Review, New York. The 
at a Watch, Indianapolis. Zhe Minnesota Teacher, St. 

aul. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 








Sixty-First Annual Meeting of A.B.C. F.M. 


The sixty-first Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN BOARD OF Com- 
MISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS will be held at the Academy of 
Music, Montague Street, near Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., com- 
mencing Tuesday, October ith, 1870, at 3 P.M. Sermon—T iesday 
evening, by Rev. J. F. Stearns, D. D., of Newark, N. J. The sermon 
will be delivered at the Church of the Pilgrims, corner of Henry and 
Remsen Streets. 

The usual arrangements will be made to entertain those in attend- 
ance at the meeting, but especial attention is requested to the follow 
ing points, on the parts of those who expect to be present. 

1.—Corporate and Honerary Members, Missionaries, and other 
friends who intend to be present, are requested to give notice of such 
intention, by letter, addressed to Rey. H. H. McFarland, 157 South 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., before the 15th of September. 

2.—For local reasons, it will not bein the power of the Committee 
to return directions to places of entertainment to those whcse names 
are thus received, but all visitors are requested to present themselves 
at the ae | of Music, immediately upon arriving in Brooklyn, 
when places will be assigned them. The Academy is reached’ by 
street-cars constantly running from Fulton Ferry. 

3.—The Committee cannot promise to provide places for any who 
apply after the above date. 

4.—All persons who, after making application, find that they will 
not be able to attend, should give prompt notice to Rev. H..} 
Farland, as above, that their places may be available for others. 

5.—It is not certain that any important arrangements can be made 
for reductions of fares on the Railways, in connection with this 
meeting. 

The friends of the Board will see the importance of observing these 
conditions, if they reflect upon the labor involved in furnishing en- 

ment for the large numbers attending the meeting, especially 
among somatian, many of whom do not return to the city until late in 


September. 
RICHARD S. STORRS, Jr., 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
WALTER, GRIFFITH, Secretary. 











Publishers? Department. 








THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that Tak CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes 
or to which he contributes in any way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. EL.IN- 
woop, Mr. BeECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 

—_——-—~.>—__—_- 

AqEnts WantEep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THe 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to eirculate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, er only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained y a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 


favor to ach in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? 





EDUCATIONAL. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE fur Yous Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, f 
Will re-open September 2Ist. Thorough English course, French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request, Letters promptly answered. 
MR. & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Charlier French Institute 


For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 
re-opens September 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
School, Modern Languages. Boarding and Primary departments. 
Gymnasiun, &c. Prospectus to be had. ; 
Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45 East Mth St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 

desire a school in the city. For circulars, address as above. 


HIOLBROOK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING-SING, N.Y. 
Re-opens ‘Thursday, September &th, 1870. 
REv. D. A. HOLBROOK, ¢ Principals and 
HENRY BARTLETT, 5 Proprietors. 








Chestnut St. Female Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss Bonney and Miss Ditvaye, Principals. 
The twetty-first year of this English and French Boarding and 
Day-Schoo, will open at 1615 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, Sept. 
14. Particlars from circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agricultural College. 
Examination for admission to the fourth Freshmen Class at 
9 A. M., Spt. &th. This flourishing institution is now fully or- 
ganized ai receives students from any State for a single term or 


for a coure of four years. 
For catdogue, aduress W.S. CLARK, President, 
Amherst, Mass. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
4 CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Re-opensSept. 14th. The best features of European and Home 
Schools. Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art. Lewis’ Gymnastics. Terms, inclusive, from $500 to $80. 

For tke Prospectus, address the Rector, Rev. GEORGE T. 
RYDEB, by post. 





Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
A SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
At Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 

The course of instruction embraces the following departments: 
Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science. Classes are also formed in 
Music, Drawing, Fencing, and Elocation. A Thoroughly Organ- 
ized Military Department, Riding-School, with Well-Trained 
Horses, Gymnasium, &e. 

Will re-open Tuesday, Sept. 20. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principals, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Packer Collegiate Institute, 
160 JORALEMON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 

This institution offers to young ladies rare advantages fora 
thorough education in all branches of study. 

Inthe BOARDING DEPARTMENT, under the care of Miss 
E.J. SMITH, pupils will find ample accommodations and a gen- 
uize home, 

Music and French teachers of the highest attainments and 
skill are engaged 

Exclusively for Boarding Pupils. 

The school year will commence Sept. 14, 1870. 

New scholars and those who have not passed their last examin- 
ations for promotion are earnestly requested to be present for 
classification on the opening day. 

For circulars address as above, to Miss E. J. Smiru or Prof. 
Eaton. 





Montrose Priory, 


South Orange, New Jersey. An English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Address 
MISSES GALE, Box 108. 


Mrs. PARK’S ants 
Bearing aud Day School for Young Ladies, 


153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street, 





(Formerly Ferris French Institute) 
Re-opens Sept. 2ist. For circulars apply as above. 


Morris Female Institute, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
An English and French Family and Day School, 


Offers superior educational advantages aud unsurpassed home 
accommodations. Address C. G. HAZELTINE, A. M., Principal. 





Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 
Term opens Sept. 14. Every facility for physical, intellectual, and 
moraiculture. Address Rob’t C. Flack,A.M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 


Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack on the Hudson, N; Y. 


The Fall Term will commence Sept. 15th. For Circulars, with 
full particulars, address the Rev. T. DELOs MANSFIELD, Principal. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
English, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos. 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Circu- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West 51st Street. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminar y in the State. Address 

JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Kdward, N. Y. 





West Chester, Pa. A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and Boys. Scholastic year of ten mouths begind Wednesday, 
~~ 7th, 1870. For catalogues and specific information, poe i 
to WILLIAM F, Wyers, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 
Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B, METCALF, A.M., Supt. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York. 
The Collegiate Department will re-open on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 21st. Examinations for admission on Tuesday, Sept. 20th, 
at 9.30 A.M., in the council room. ; 
HOWARD CROSBY, 
Chairman of Com, of Council. 


,. TEACHERS WANTED for Autumn, Vacancies, 
Principals and Assistants for Public Sen wls, Academies, and Fe 
male Seminaries in the Northern, Southern, and Western States, 
Send for Mutual Man. Address the “American Educational Union,” 

77 Broadway, New York, 
N.b.—Schools supplied with the best talent. 


** American School Institute.” 
: FOUNDED 1855, 

Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 

FS represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

To give parents information of good Schools; 

‘To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
prices, oe] Eve proved it ed in_ securing * THE RIGHT 
EACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERME 0. .M.. 

Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. — 


WANTED. 
A situation as Sup’; of Schools or Principal of High School, by a man 
of experience ana siccess. Address ‘Teacher,’ Box 18, Amherst, Mass. 





N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy, 
Peekskill on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE, Grad. West Point Supt. 


> a -ae hid ¥ 4 , a r 
YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
(Established 1854.) For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 
MEN. Thorough aching, Common sense management. Re-opens 
Sept. 5, BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y 
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Steubenville (O.) Female Seminary. 

Delightfully situated on the banks of the Ohio. With over 
forty year’s experience this well-known School offers unusual ad- 
vantages for a thorough education both in solid and ornamental 
branches. The cost is only abont $5 a week. A deduction of one- 
fourth for the daughters of ministers. The next school year (of 40 
weeks) begins Sept. 7, 1870. Send for Catalogue to Kev. CHas. 
C.  —_—— D.D., LL.D., Supt., or Rev. A. M. Rem, Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal. 


GARDNER INSTITUTE, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 620 5th Avenue. 


14th year opens Sept. 20th. Rev. Dr. & Mrs. C. H. GAnpner, 
Principals. 


CIVEN AWAY! 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
-- > — 





The Pubiishers of THe CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
ceiebrated head in the Boston Athen#um,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers--ancient or moderu—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, througout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 18 80 Convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men ot 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italies are ours, 

Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 

Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts trom 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ PHURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, '69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dear sir, * * the value I attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undowbted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be a loug task to write bera 
their ceaseless oo of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and yigorous, (Signed) 

“GUS, DORE, 
‘75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

‘‘T am delighted with the proot of Mr. Marshall's eugraying ot 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-piece of the engrav- 
er's art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
— of the great original, and even the color is suggested. 

ivery one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble priut.” 
From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. His style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. ‘The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 
best works, aud such us are rarely rendered in the many attempta 
made to express them by the graver.” 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“ It is, beyend all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, a8 well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait 1 have ever seen.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 

“the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. Jt is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical exeention. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art.” EDWARD EVERETT.” 
Froth CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
ican Historian. 

‘*T have been‘for some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 

From CEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

‘Tt is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in any part of the world, and tried by the highest stand- 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsie 
merits ; and every American should be ready to make some sacri 
fice in other ways in order to possess 80 satisfactory a representation 
of Washington. GEORGE 8. HILLARD.” 


x * © 


The yearly subscription price of ‘'He CHRISTIAN UNION ‘@ 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $8, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully 
solicited for THE CHRISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation or return of rejected manuscripts can- 
not be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


POSTAGE, 20 cents per ge ey quarter! 
subscriber’s post-offi Post on New 
subscriptions 5 og ‘te paid ‘_ advance, at the office of THE 
CHRISTIAN 
REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. en these cannot be procured, send the money in a 
mali, All , which gives salive protection agninst losses by 
mail. All ~ Be ostmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
request: 0 80, 


nan a eubseriber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, when 
be sent enclosed with the pa 


, in advance, at the 
ork city and Canada 


formal receipts will ; or, ifa 
- stage-stamp be sent for the — a receipt mailed 
mmediately upon — of the mone: 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded untf) “| order 
by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and until 
my med of all arrearages is made, as required by aw. T _ plan 
lead ted because found most convenient and agreeable to sub- 
pe on who generally dislike to have their paper pepeed oo 
at the end of the time originally subscribed for. a to 
send the paper only for the time paid for will always be regarded. 








AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Wide-awake Young Men, and others, (la- 
dies or —" who can give time to canvassing for the Re x 
will find it one of the most remunerative undertakings —s offered. 
Our terms to Agents—which are very liberal—can ed upon 
application to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 
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Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department, 
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Mr. JAMES WILSON is connected with the Business Department of 
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PLYMOUPH PULPIT. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF SERMONS PREACHED BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
SUITABLE FOR PRESERVATION AND BINDING. 
The Only Issue Authorized by Mr. BEECHER. 
TERMS; Single numbers, TEN CENTS. 

Yearly Subscription price, $3.00, 


giving two volumes of about 450 each. Half-yearly subscri 
tion price, $1,75. Subscriptions may begin with any num 
RaTES—Five Copies for $12,00. 


The Publishers will send 


‘* Plymouth Pulpit”? and ‘‘ The Christian Union” 
To one address, for one year, for $5.00, 
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THE MYSTERY OF PRAYER. 


HENEVER two Christian nations resort to 

war, there is sure to appear in the procla- 
mations of each sovereign an appeal to the “ justice 
of Heaven,” in support of “our righteous cause.” 
However flagrant may have been the injustice perpe- 
trated by either party in bringing on the conflict, 
however indifferent either ruler may be to the bene- 
diction of Heaven in time of peace, such appeals are 
made with apparent confidence that the prayers of 
the devout will in some manner avail for military 
success. 

That such confidence is well founded is proved by 
the history of every great struggle; for, aside from 
the question of direct objective efficacy of prayer, 
there is no doubt of the fact, that in times which 
try men’s souls, religious faith is the strongest reén- 
forcement of patriotism. It is then respected as a 
power, even by those who reject its theories and 
deride its practices. He would be wanting in states- 
craft who, at the outset of war, should ignore the 
necessity of enlisting that stubbornest of all fight- 
ers, religious sentiment. What the good pray for, 
the good, bad, and indifferent will fight for to the 
bitter end. 

It is not strange that they who look upon faith 
as fanaticism, and prayer as self-delusion, should 
find occasion for moekery in the spectacle of two 
equally Christian communities praying at cross-pur- 
poses, each believing that God looks with special 
favor upon itself, each expecting that he will destroy 
the counsels of the other. But many who are not 
disposed to scoff, yet find it difficult to reconcile 
these opposing attitudes vith a belief in the Divine 
recognition of, and reply to, human petitions. 

Such persons ask: Granted equal sincerity, trust- 
fulness, unselfishness of motive—all the conditions 
of prevailing faith—on the part of each, how is it 
possible that the prayers of each for military success 
shall be answered ? Is not success sometimes accord- 
ed to the palpably unrighteous cause? And would 
it not be better, since temporal blessings seem to be 
bestowed in obedience to a higher law than the pre- 
ponderance of believing prayer, to ask for spiritual 
blessings only, and to give up praying merely as a 
means of - strengthening one’s self in what must be, 
in most cases, a one-sided, erroneous belief ? 

To answer the last question first, we reply that it 
isa mockery to ask with no expectation that the 
thing asked for will be given. While David’schild 
lived he did right to plead for its life, but when 
the child was dead, he no longer entreated for 
it. To have done so for the sake of testing and 
stimulating his own faith and humility would have 
been an abuse of prayer. He that cometh to God 











must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
those who diligently seek him. If they do not believe 
that he bestows particular temporal rewards, or that 
he bestows particular temporal rewards in consider- 
ation of particular petitions,let them not come to him. 
We have no right to insult God by asking for a 
change in the eternal principles of his providential 
administration. 

As regards the actual efficacy of prayer offered 
for temporal blessings, the case stated above pre- 
sents no difficulty, when we remember what true 
prayer is, and what is God’s avowed method of an- 
swering it. 

Real prayer is not mere begging. The convicted 
thief does not pray when he asks to be let off from 
punishment that he may go and steal more adroitly 
another time. The sluggard does not pray who 
cries for bread, but will not work. The poar man 
does not pray who clamors ignorantly for the spolia- 
tiontof the rich. They rather pray, who, acknowl- 
°| edging their ill-desert, and using all readiness to do 
"| daily duty, ask for daily bread, in the beliefthat man 
doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. In a 
word, faith rests not in itself, but in God; not in 
human wisdom and desire, but in the all-seeing, 
perfectly pure, and almighty Love. Prayer prom- 
ises to be content with whatever answer Infinite 
Wisdom shall give. Thus it is that two persons 
praying directly for opposite results may both be 
answered by the occurrence of either result. And 
this appears more fully, when we call to mind the 
Father’s purpose, which is to make temporal affairs 
subservient to the necessities of human characier, to 
teach us both by failure and success, by delays and 
surprises, the wonders of his power, and the strength 
and wisdom and benevolence of his love. 





LookInG UNTO Jesus.—One of the hardest things 
in life to the young and generous is to recencile 
themselves to the inevitable difference betwem the 
ideal and the real; to learn to take people as they 
find them; to bear with friends after they have bund 
their flaws, their littlenesses, and selfishnesses. One 
is apt to grow heart-weary and bitter, when in some 
strait the nearest and most trusted give way, jist as 
one needs to lean most heavily upon them til) the 
trouble goes by. 

There are natures that long to give, to lavish ; but 
p- | they exact equal devotion in return, not for its »wn 
sake, but as a proof of love, and so go hungry ind 
thirsty all their lives. Such natures can keep their 
poise—can hold intact the sweetness, and purity, 
and grand breadth of soul with which they are en- 
dowed—only by looking to Christ. In him is the 
ideal greatness and tenderness, the ideal power of 
sacrifice, that all long for, some vaguely, others ur- 
gently, in proportion as they feel within themselves 
the divine capabilities of love. 

This, then, is looking to Jesus practically ; to find 
in his loving, suffering face, something that shall 
cure our hearts, and help us to look back with sweet- 
ness and serenity to those who have made discord of 
our music; to find something in his life that 
shall help us to keep the triumphant faith, the 
brightness and buoyancy of youth through all the 
disappointments and disenchantments of the world. 

All the beauty of sacrifice that men have idealized |‘ 
in fable and in song, is realized in Christ, and, infin- 
itely more than all, the perfection that humanity is 
sick for is in him; and when the soul is once able to 
recognize him as an actual friend, then looking to 
him is what the mother’s breast is to her baby, 
crying from hunger and fright—nourishment and 
peace. 


Christianity ought to be familiar with—Mr. Lecky 

seems to have wholly overlooked. The one positive 

evidence he brings is St. Paul’s saying about oxen. 

In that passage the Apostle is following out with 

characteristic ardor and impetuosity the idea of the 

just rights pf ministers, and he seizes on the Mosaic 

precept as an illustration, making for the moment 

its literal teaching wholly subordinate to the figura- 

tive lesson he draws from it. In doing this he seems 
even to deny its first signification; but to under- 
stand him as doing this literally and absolutely is 
to interpret Paul on the same principles as Euclid— 

a method very common, but none the less vicious, 
Nowhere can be found a more tender and delicate 
recognition of the dumb creation than in Christ’s 
declaration that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without our Father’s notice. 

It is curious to observe the air of superiority with 
which philosophers like Mr. Lecky and Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold refer to the “ardent philanthropy 
which regards human interests as the one end and 
the relations of man to his Creator as the one ques- 
tion of life.” The ardor of Christianity is altogether 
too fiery for their mild and philosophic natures! 
But they do it injustice when they represent it as a 
narrow principle; it is as wide in reach as it is in- 
tense in power, and there is no manifestation of 
goodness which does not find its strongest impulse 
through the soul’s union with the heart of Christ. 





LA WLESSN ESS RAMPAN T. 


RIMES of violence seem to be on the increase. 
Almost every morning the papers tell us of a 
murder and often of several at once. Weare so ac- 
customed to them that unless they are out of the 
usual run, like the Nathan case, we pass them by on 
purpose, as one avoids the sight of suffering which 
he cannot relieve. And even the most celebrated 
murders make but a transitory impression. It mat- 
ters little how we sink in the river on which we are 
voyaging—the waters soon close over us and flow on 
as ever. 

It is not for the purpose of recalling the ghastly 
details of recent tragedies that we touch on this 
subject, but to point out a disposition which natu- 
rally culminates in capital crimes, and which we fear 
is growing stronger by unchecked indulgence—we 
mean the tendency to disregard and trample upon 
the plainest of individual rights. 

Here is a straw which shows how the current is 
running : 

Something funny happened yesterday in a Broadway stage 
which had several passengers, all of the male persuasion. One 
of them, seeing that there were no ladies present, began to in- 
dulge in a smoke, when a sour-visaged individual asked him if he 
did not know that he was breaking the rules and insisted that he 
should stop. 
the window, handed his cigar-case to each of the other passen- 
gers, who “ took” at once and began to puff with astonishing 
vigor. He of the sour visage showed a variety of colors , and 
tugging at the strap appealed in a great passion to the driver. 
But Jehu showing no sympathy and offering no redress, the anti- 
smoker rushed frem the stage and slammed the door behind him. 

These “ gentlemen” would scarcely have shown a 
more lawless or selfish disposition if they had picked 
their victim’s pocket and thrown him from the vehi- 
cle. Lawlessness is self-indulgence without regard 
to the rights of others. 

Corporations are constantly guilty of impositions 
Which are as bad and blumeworthy as assault and 
battery. Take the case of a large and wealthy rail- 
way company. The managers have not provided 
seats in the waiting-rooms for one in five of the pas- 
sengers, and, in consequence, men who are tired 
with their day’s work, and women with their bun- 
dles and babies, or invalids perhaps, are crowded 
together toward a door which 1s never opened 





And thus from constant looking, a few are able to 
gain that larger faith by which they see that the 
real and the ideal are one, as the seed and the flow- 
er, the germ and the fruit are one. 








Is THE OLD TESTAMENT MORE HUMANE THAN THE 
New ?—The world is indebted to Mr. Lecky for 
pointing out, in his History of Morals, a defect in 
Christianity which had escaped previous notice. He 
remarks that in regard to kindness to animals the 
tone of the New Testament falls altogether below 
that of the Old; and cites such Mosaic precepts as 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn,” in contrast with Paul’s slighting ques- 
tion, “Doth God care for oxen?” He observes 
that the sentiment so often expressed in the 
Old Testament disappears in the New, where we 
find “an ardent philanthropy, which regarded 
human interests as the one end and the relations of 
man to his Creator as the one question of life, and 
dismissed somewhat contemptuously, as an idle sen- 
timentalism, notions of duty to animals.” 

The comparison is a very superficial one, wholly 
ignoring the fundamental difference in method be- 
tween the teachings of the two dispensations. It 
was the characteristic of the Mosaic code to give a 
great multiplicity of special commands as to exter- 
nal duty; it taught conduct by minute instruction, 
running into every department and relation of life. 
Christ and his Apostles, on the other hand, directed 
their efforts mainly to creating an internal principle 
of such purity and ardor that its own natural work- 
ing out would regulate the whole life in every de- 
tail. This difference—which the merest child in 


until a minute or two before the time of starting. 
And then in the rush which follows, you cannot be 
sure of a seat, for the cars which are accessible are 
filled in a twinkling. It is hard to be polite in such 
ascramble. With not a few others, you may have 
to climb at risk of life and limb from cars on 
different tracks, and jump from one to another, 
which has not been brought close enough to be 
coupled. ‘ Beware of Pickpockets,” is placarded in 
sight of this sweltering mass before their cage is 
opened, but although the railroad company which 
puts up the notice makes as fine an opportunity for 
thieves at the departure of every train as they could 
desire, it is, itself, in defrauding its patrons and 
making money by the fraud, the greatest thief of 
all. When passengers submit so tamely to such 
outrageous treatment, it is not strange that the sub- 
ordinates of the company are often uncivil and some- 
times violent in their conduct. Unwittingly they 
catch the spirit of their employers, and join in the 
sport of making a foot-ball of the public. 

But still worse is the shameless defiance of all that 
is good in the sentiment of the community in anoth- 
er notorious case. When women of the town in 
broad daylight and before the eyes of our sons and 
daughters can flaunt into the private offices of a 
great corporation, sometimes on the arm of one of 
its magnates, need we wonder if the young men 
stare rudely at passers-by and if a general contempt 
for virtue and decency is bred among the hundreds 
who are employed by the company? From such a 
center of influence the virus is sure to spread, and 
the most precious interests of society are endan- 
gered. 





There is no other remedy for this violence which 


But the gentleman who kept quietly puding out of 


is done to public morality than for the publie-to see 
to it that positions of trust and influence, both in 
politics and commerce, are withheld from these who 
glory in their shame. That unspeakably mean ser- 
vility which crouches before money and power must 
be replaced by God-fearing manliness which fears 
nothing else, and sets itself like a flint against cor- 
ruption. Talk as we may about the narrowness: 
and bigotry of the Puritans, they were not in the: 
habit of holding high notions of virtue in private 
and getting down on their marrow bones with the 
crowd to the moneyed trickster or debauchee. Nor 
did they make such as these pillars in the State, 
the Church, or the mart. They believed in a dis- 
tinction between liberty and license and insisted on 
making it. But it looks as if we were in danger of 
making liberty and license in practice synonymous. 
The sensational style in which the most revolting 
crimes are “reported” and “illustrated” by the 
lower class of our papers, which unfortunately are 
widely read, inflames the spirit of violence. Such 
“ journalism ” feeds and fosters a depraved curiosity, 
invests the criminal with a notoriety which seems to 
those who are not confirmed in virtue like fame, - 
and so becomes, we have no doubt, a most effective 
preparation, in many instances, for the overt act, the 
prison, and the gallows. 

Farther back and far more potential in causing: 
crimes of violence, is that most pernicious and cmel 
habit of pampering children and indulging all tiieir 
whims, instead of thinking lovingly and wisely for: 
them, and teaching them obedience and seif-com- 
mand without making them either servile or fearful. 
Spoilt children, and their name is legion, grow up» 
with prematurely-developed passions, and being un-- 
accustomed to restraint, they are an easy prey to the: 
various forms of sin that beset the soul. If wealth 
comes too slow, they gamble or steal, and if their 
desires are thwarted, they naturally resort to vio- 
lence, for “the child is father of the man.” The 
best of Sunday-schools are poor substitutes for well- 
ordered Christian homes. Home-life is the life of . 
nation, Weaken that by fashion, licentiousnes 3, 
ambition, money-getting, or even by church-gow ig 
at the expense of family duties, and the essen ial 
conditions of a pure and prosperous society arf: in 
jeopardy. But fosterthat, by making religion and 
all the good of our civilization minister to the 
welfare and happiness of the family ; and we secure a 
conservatism which will lose nothing wortl, pre- 
serving, and a progress which will realize the best 
that is possible. 

By due respect to individual rights in all the 
walks of life, by keeping the shamelessly corrupt as 
much as possible from places of ‘power, by cultivat- 
ing the home-life in the Christi:in spirit, by admin- 
istering the laws against crime impartially and 
promptly, and by caring more than ever for the 
reform as well as for the restraint of criminals, we 
may suppress that rampant lawlessness which im- 
perils the existence of Christian society and the na- 
tional fabric. 








ENGLAND’S GREATEST Seen —The fundament- 
al mistake of the English theory of education 
has been in making public education a private 
charity, not a national duty. Individual benevo- 
lence or denominational zeal, not sound political 
economy, has determined what and where the 
schools should be. The State has had no power to 
establish schools, or to say what should be the 
character of the instruction given. Once a school 
was established, however, the State could assist it 
with an annual grant, on the single condition that 
it should be open for periodical inspection. The 
tendency of this system has been to accumu- 
late schools in well-to-do neighborhoods, to help 
those who are well able to help themselves, and 
to leave wholly unprovided for those neighborhoods 
which most need assistance. For example, Spital- 
fields, a densely populated place, well known for 
the poverty of its weavers, gets no Government aid 
for education “simply because there is nobody to 
subscribe the eighteenpence without wHich the Gov- 
ernment fourpence cannot be had.” The notorious 
district of London, St. Giles, including the famous 
Seven Dials, has never received a farthing to edu- 
cate its thousands of poor children. In other dis- 
tricts, where a single school would suffice, but where 
party zeal runs high, there will be several schools, 
all spending their own strength and the public 
money ina fruitless war of creeds, The result of all 
this has been to permit, if not to foster, a degree of © 
popular ignorance truly appalling. Of the pauper-- 
ism and crime which follow in the train of popular 
ignorance, England has a larger share than any 
other Protestant country, one-tenth of the popula- 
tion being actual paupers and criminals, The num- 
ber of children over five and under thirteen years 
of age in England and Wales is about four and a 
half millions, One million two hundred thousand 
children are annually taught in inspected schools. 
It is estimated that about the same number are ed- 
ucated more or less in schools which will not accept 
Government grants, and by other methods of volun- 
tary teaching. This leaves something like 2,000,- 
000 children between the ages of five and fifteen 
who are not receiving any sort of schooling. But 
this is scarcely the worst side of the picture. A 
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may have a valuable suggestiveness for Eastern em- 
ployers at no distant day. 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 











the life of the world all placescan. Of all S&reat 
men who have laid down their burdens scarcely any 
by their leaving have checked the world’s progress. 
And if human greatness is not needed, how much 
less is littleness! This constant spectacle of losses 
always retrievable should prompt-us to humble esti- 
mates of ourselves, to higher reverence for the wis- 
dom of Him who needs nothing, to a right dis- 
tinction between the means and the end of living. 
The werk of the world is only a step to the develop- 
ment of character; the value of a deed must at last 
be estimated in soul-growth. 





Vienna when it lay at their mercy in 1866. Even were 
Paris taken, the first result of the humiliation un- 
doubtedly would be to sting the French people into a 
convulsive resistance such as no armed force could 
quell, Already, in short, we believe Prussia to have 
reached as high a moral triumph as is attainable, and 
| one which no future feats of arms can materially en- 
hance. Were any of the rumored offers of interven- 
tion now to be tendered, probably the victors, possibly 
the vanquished, would accept a pacification on the 
basis of the termination of the Bonaparte dynasty— 
already inevitable, already regarded in Paris as prac- 
tically effected,—a money indemnity for the cost of the 
war, and a restitution of the territory originally Prus- 
sian. Thus much Prussia is pretty sure ultimately to 


very large portion of the children who are enumer- 
ated as receiving instruction attend school for so 
short a period that for all useful purposes their edu- 
cation amounts to just nothing. Canon Morris, 
formerly inspector of schools, says that it would be 
rather over than under-stating the truth to say that 
one-fifth or one-sixth part of the children of Eng- 
land are being reached by the schools to any profit- 
able extent. Another gentleman, to whom element- 
ary education in England is largely indebted, the late 
Mr. Harry Chester, is quoted by a Government in- 
spector as speaking to this effect: ‘The present 
condition of education in England may be thus 
stated : One-half the children of the working classes, 


Although the Chinese make the best servants in the world, and 
especially waiters, I know of but one case where there is a Chi- 
nese waiter in Sam Francisco, and that is at one of the ‘‘free 
lunch” tables of which I have spoken. ‘There he is counted as 
the very best servant the proprietor ever employed. But the 
feeling among the laboring classes is so intense against them 
that any attempt to introduce them generally into servitude 
would be certain to cause dissension, and, possibly, riot. As an 
illustration of this, I may mention that when the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company built the new wharf from which their ships 
now start, and chose to employ Chinese labor—as they do on 
board their ships—the Irish laborers came to them and informed 
them that they would do so at their peril. The Company planted 
heavy guns loaded with grape at the entrance to the wharf, set 
the Chinamen to work, and requested the Irish to ‘come on,” 
when they—went of. 


It is the living stones 
that are to make up the eternal temple. 





between three and thirteen yeags of age, are under 
no scholastic education at all, and of the other half 
it cannot be truly said that under our presen. system, 


When the trouble as to domestic service is be- 
coming more and more the great burden of Ameri- 


Avaust.—The heavyehand of Summer begins to 
lift. For many weeks a heat has rested upon the 
earth that drained men’s strength and seemed to 


attain : more she can scarcely ask ; opposition is to be 
anticipated from the reluctance of French vanity to 
succumb to defeat. 


can women, and owing to it the home is being con- 
stantly supplanted by the boarding-house, it is 
interesting to know that.a hoped-for relief may be 
forbidden us by the lords of the kitchen ! 

This blind, ugly opposition to innovations con- 
cerning labor would be almost powerless if it were 
confined to the class which is its proper home. The 
intelligent and respectable, when united, are more 
than a match for the ignorant mob, even in New 





they will ever be half-educated.” Under the most 
favorable circumstances the education afforded by 
English elementary schools is deplorably meagre. 
In one district where there had been first-class day- 
schools under certified teachers for fifteen years, the 
young operatives (ranging in age from 12 to 17) in 
certain works were examined by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Five hundred and fifty- 
nine (559) were examined, five hundred of whom 


draw the juice and sweetness out of life. The city 
still wears a parched and wilted look. But in the 
country the incoming tide of a new life is felt. The 
happy refugee from the town’s bondage is welcomed 
into a delicious stillness, but it is only the half- 
silence of freedom and growth. 


FROM CALIFORNIA, 


THE CHUROBES. 
Ff ra Baptist churches are likely to suffer the loss of 
_ two prominent pastors—the Rev. Dr. Hendrickson 
of the Columbia Square Church in San Francisco, and 
the Rey. B. T. Martin of the church in Oakland. Both 
these churches have recently built attractive and com- 
modious houses of worship, and seemed to be entering 
upon new epochs in their history. The church in Oak- 


Cool breezes sweep 
over the fields, rustling the tree leaves and the blades 
of corn with an autumnal sound, Grasshoppers 


said that they had attended day-school before they 
went to work. They were examined in reading, 


York. But as we have said, the selfishness and 


start in whirring clouds about your feet as you walk 


corruption of politicians constantly panders to the 


through the stubble. In the long marshy grasses 
beside the brook rich shades of red and brown be- 


land refuses to accept its pastor's resignation, proffers 
him a respite from labor, and bopes still to retain him. 
In that hope, Christians of all denominations, ac- 


quainted with them and with him, will join them. 
The plans Dr. Hendrickson admit of no reversal, 
and he will 80on leave for the East. 

The Rev. D. B. Gray, formerly of Astoria, Oregon, 
was installed pastor of the 2d Congregational Church 
in Oakland on the 9th inst. Some special historic in- 
terest attaches to this pastor. Coming to Oregon in 
youth, and entering the ministry there with such pre- 
parations as he could make under the private instruc- 
tions of his pastor, he was probably the first one or- 


very worst element among us. By this means crim- 
inals are sheltered, justice made a farce, and the se- 
curity of life and property made wholly subordinate 
to the party’s success at the elections. Not content 
with this, our demagogues are fostering passions 
which threaten an irruption of sheer brute violence, 
upon a matter which requires equal delicacy and 
firmness of treatment. What is needed is the pre- 





writing, and arithmetic, and were classed as good, 
Jair, and failure. The failures in reading were 41 
per cent.; in writing 39 per cent.; in spelling 62 
per cent.; in arithmetic 67 per cent. These figures, 
it will be observed, show the Rritish operative at 
his best. The young men examined had, for the 
most part, been but recently in school, and their 


gin toappear; here and there the pale green of a 
willow bough has turned to yellow and the black- 
berry leaves are reddening. On every side rises the 
steady chirping of the crickets. When the sun has 
set, wliat clearness in the sky—how cool and crisp 
the evening air! The season of trial and endurance 
is far m the wane, and everywhere are tokens of the 


home was in a district specially favored, not only 
in having good day-schools, but thirty or forty night- 


vention of slavery under the name of free labor, and 


mellow beauty, the quickened life, and the ripe re- 
wards, which the never-failing year brings round. 


dained to the ministry on this coast in connection with 
the Congregational churches. 
THE CHINESE. 


the regulation of free immigration in the interest 


schools, collective examinations leading to those of | D 
alike of human freedom, of our labor market, and 


The Methodist Mission to the Chinese, under the super- 
the society of arts, and a well organized prize scheme. 


intendence of the Rev. O. Gibson--formerly a missionary 





What may be the educational condition of the youth 
of the 1355 parishes in England and Wales, that are 
without schools of any_kind, is not a pleasant subject 


for thought. 





SHALL THE SOLUTION BE PEACEFUL 


OR VIOLENT? 


E hear nothing yet of actual violence offered 

to the few Chinese who have come as labor- 
But there seems to be a growing 
probability that their introduction in larger num- 
ber will be the occasion of hostile demonstrations 
of a personal and very active character. The preju- 


ers to the East. 


dice against their presence is assuming a form and 


magnitude which reminds one of the hostility to 
the negro which was so general among the lower 
class during the war, and which acted itself out in 


the New York riots. The present feeling, like that, 
is directed against a race who have no more strongly 
marked trait than inoffensiveness. 
strongest ameng our foreign population; and those 
who have most recently come among us, who fur- 
nish the strongest element of disorder and crime in 
our communities, are most eager in assuming the 
offensive against a class of industrious and peacea- 
ble laborers. Nor is a still more disgraceful fact 


lacking to the parallel; this hatred, too, born of 


ignorance and brutality, is sedulously cultivated by 
American demagogues, who seem to foster it alike 
from selfish interest and from a natural affinity with 
sentiments of injustice and cruelty. We know that 
many good men oppose Chitese immigration from 
honest conviction; we know that very many view 
it with doubt and apprehension; and that the 
whole subject calls for most intelligent and careful 
handling. But aside from all this, one sees men 
who claim to be statesmen, and newspapers pretend- 
ing to morality, that rush into violent denunciation 
of the Chinese, slanders upon their character, and 
declamation about the rights of American labor, 
in a spirit which it is impossible to mistake. It 
was such politicians and such newspapers that care- 
fully stimulated the hatred of the Irish and the 
baser Americans for the negro during the war. 
When the riots of 1863 came, and the mob were 
dragging negroes from the midst of their families 
to hang them to lamp-posts, these politicians and 
newspapers stood aloof, with hands and eyes mildly 
uplifted, deploring the excited feelings and irregu- 
lar methods of their constituents, They built the 
pile, applied the combustibles, and stood out of the 
way while it was burning. In regard to the Chi 

nese, they are preparing for precisely similar results. 
The materials upon which they are working are 
even more promising. New York was never so 
much at the mercy of the lawless, except in the 
three days of July 1863, as now. The vast proces- 
sion that did honor to the hanged murderer, John 
Real, and the repeated exaltation of assassins to the 
rank of party heroes, are thus far the most signifi- 
cant symptoms of the disease. When and how it 
will culminate, no man knows, 

The persecutions of the Chinese in California are 
to some extent familiar to us here at the East. But 
as an instance of it we give a quotation from the 
San'Francisco correspondent of the NewYork Evening 
Mail, who writes of this, among other things, as a 
mere observer. The latter inci dent he mentions 


Like that, it is 


of public morality,—a difficult problem! What is 
threatened is not a war of races, but lawless and 
shameless violence against those too few and feeble 
to defend themselves. And we believe that this 
danger is not far off. 

To such a contest there can be but one ultimate 
issue. But in reaching that, there may be the 
gravest disaster. It is necessary that all good men 
should consider the possibilities of the case, and 
should strenuously oppose the evil influences to 
which we have referred. The first and most imper- 
ative duty is to rebuke, by voice and counsel and 
vote, the political intriguers who are the worst ene- 
mies of the community. Let good men realize 
that it is just’ as much a religious obligation to 
save the country as to save their souls. Let them 
uphold the Law against its enemies—uphold it by 
word and, if need be, by act. 





GrorGIA.—No question gave more trouble to 
Congress at its last session than the re-admission of 
Georgia. It was made the theme of long-winded 
oratory until people almost despaired of seeing any 
sensible and practical conclusion reached. At last 
the general outlines of an act of admission were 
fixed ; but a new dispute arose upon granting or 
denying to the present state authorities a further 
term of two years in office. The proposal to do so 
was wholly unreasonable in itself, and proved to 
have been supported by very corrupt means. But 
the Senate and House had not the courage to put 
an outright negative upon it; and the bill was 
finally passed in a form which waived this question 
altogether. There were in this action the seeds of 
almost endless possible troubles, as it was certain 
that a strong effort would be made to continue the 
present officials in power, and wholly uncertain 
what, in such a case, would be the proper tribunal 
of appeal. There is ground for great satisfaction 
in the fact that the matter has now been settled, 
and in a way that apparently must be conclusive. 
The state legislature has decided, by a small ma- 
jority, to order an ej‘ection this fall. Part of the 
credit for this result. is given to Attorney-General 
Akerman,—which m: ty be considered an auspicious 
beginning of his carc‘er in a national office. His 
letter contains one sen tence which expresses indeed 
a truth self-evident, one would think, to every hon- 
est man—yet we should. escape much evilif it could 
be wrought into every | wlitician’s creed,—‘* We may 
better lose the state than , beep it wrongfully.” 





A LEsson OF THE Hot m.—Human vanity receives 
no more pointed rebuke than when men upon whom 
the fate of nations seem s to rest become suddenly 
incompetent or are tak en away in the full tide of 
accomplishment. To-da) 7 Napoleon fills the eye of 
France, and his projects r eceive the almost unanim- 
ous vote ot her people. T ‘o-morrow he falls into the 
back-ground, and an obse ure general rises to govern 
the threatened and revo lutionary capital. In our 
own history we maymark as striking changes. We 
were holding to a certain . »rder of statesmen when 
the war came and swept t! .eminto obscurity. Then 
God raised up Lincoln, wh 0,in many an emergency, 
bore an almost incredible \ reight of responsibilities. 
Then, as if to say, Ican w ork without this instru- 
ment also, He took him a :way at a most critical 
period. When great men dic, we say that their 
places can never be filled. No man’s place can be 
filled in the hearts of tho ge who love him, but in 








THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
: REPOSTEROUS and contradictory reports from 

_ tie two combatants have succeeded each other so 
unintemittingly that no definite conception of the 
severa) operations of the week can be formed. Never- 
theless it is possible, disregarding details, to get at a 
general statement of the present attitude of the armies. 

TheFrench line, so far as any such line can be sup- 
posed{o have existence, has been forced about until it 
now ¢ands back to back with the position it originally 
took along the Saar for the never-commenced march 
upon the Rhine. The line in fact has been severed, 
the nght wing under Marshal Bazaine having been sur- 
rounded in Metz, and repeatedly driven back in daily- 
renewed and bloody struggles from its attempted union 
with the numerical mass of the forces toward Verdun 
and Chalons. The importance, the vital importance, 
of effecting this junction, appears alike from a glance 
at the map and from the persistent efforts of the 
French to effect, and of the Prussians to frustrate it, a 
point of such moment that 50,000 lives are supposed to 
have been expended upon it. The roads from the 
armies to Paris were, practically double, the northern, 
starting from Metz and running through, last week’s 
battle-fields, Resonville, Vionville, Mars la Tour, to 
Verdun, where it entered the only practicable pass 
through the Argonne Forest and, emerging at St. Mene- 
hould, trended toward Chalons; the southern starting 
from Nancy, now held by the Prussians, and con- 
tinuing along the great Paris and Strasbourg railway, 
through Toul, Commercy, Longueville, Bar le Duc, 
and Vitry le Francais, where it turns sharply to the 
aorthwest and also reaches Chalons. By the former 
of these Bazaine endeavored to make his way to Chalons 
vefore it could be reached by the Prussian Crown 
Prince, advancing along the lower road toward the 
same point. The French commander, however, found 
ia his way Prince Frederick Charles, Gen. von Stein- 
metz, and the King himself, who hurled him into Metz 
so often as he precipitated himself upon them, and who 
now hold him firmly there inclosed by a German force 
ssid to number 208,000 men. Meanwhile the Crown 
Prince has led his magnificent army of 250,000 men, ap- 
parently without serious opposition, toward MacMahon 
and Frossard about Chalons,—probably with the design 
of hurlivg his triumphant troops upon the raw levies 
which constitute the bulk of their force, but possibly 
purposing to leave them to be held in check by other 
divisions of the Prussian army or else to select his own 
fidd for battle with them in the region between the 
Marne and Aube and close upon Paris.* 

We content ourselves with the mere statement of the 
position so far as ascertainable at the hour in which we 
wiite, and abstain from conjectures liable to be realized 
or falsified before they could reach our readers. The 
very purposes aimed at by the Prussians are beyond 
our conjecture. Wedo not suppose them to be ani- 
mated by any animosity toward the French people ; 
nor yet, were the victory in their hands and complete, 
is there reason to believe that they would seek to 
occupy Paris any more than they desired possession of 


* As we go to press there comes a telegraphic statement that 
Bazaine has escaped from Metz, cutting his way through the 
Prussian army, and retreating in the direction of Montmedy. by 
way of Audun and Longurjon. Should this intelligence, which 
requires confirmation, prove true, it probably portends the 
hitherto unexplained change of plan in whose results the French 
War Ministry have been professing great confidence. Mont- 
medy ts a station upon the one line of rail to Paris not yet in pos- 
session of the Prussians, and would convey French troops, by a 
very circuitous route, either to the Capital or to Rheims, where 
there have been indications of the formation of a new front be- 
tween the main Prussian army and Paris. Still, however, the 
Crown Prince would be left unincumbered, either to advance 
upon Paris, or in co-operation with his father and cousin, to place 
the reunited French army between two fires. 





in China—has nearly completed 9 fine building for its 
‘* Institute,” which will cost, witk the lot upon which 
it stands, about $30,000. Of this cost, about $25,000 
is already secured. It will contain five school-rooms 
for as many classes of pupils, and its upper story will 
be furnished for a female department as soon as funds 
are secured. The plan of this mission is to teach the 
Chinese the English language, and through this, as a 
bait, to bring them under Christian instruction and in- 
fluence. It is a good bait, and those who are using it 
—‘‘fishers of men”—are not left without encourage- 
ment. The enthusiasm of our churches in this Chinese 
work is largely due instrumentally to Mr. Gibson’s 
stimulating appeals and example. Already the fruits 
begin to appear. On the first Sunday of this month 
three Chinese from theclass connected with the First Con- 
gregational Sunday-school in Oakland were received to 
the Church on profession of their faith. We hear of 
others soon to be received by other churches. These 
Chinese classes are now established in connection with 
almost all the churches in our principal towns. Some 
of them have an attendance of more than 100. That 
sustained by Dr. Stowe’s church numbers 225. It is 
hoped that the American Missionary Association will 
undertake its proposed work among these people. It has 
been suggested that this may afford a solution of what 
has been the hardest problem in our Home Missionary 
work. In our mining regions no new churches are es- 
tab'ished, and the old ones are almost, if not quite, ex- 
tinct. The towns themselves grow rapidly, but pass 
into speedy decadence. In most of them there has 
ceased to be work enough for a pastor among the Pro- 
testant population, or means enough to sustain one. 
But among the Chinese who have entered as gleaners 
upon the abandoned places, and who congregate by 
hundreds in the mining towns, a mission-work might 
be done, which, added to pastoral labor, would engage 
and reward a man’s full energy. And by this co-opera- 
tion he might be sustained. 
VISITORS. 

Gen. C. H. Howard of Chicago, District Secretary 
of the American Missionary Association, has recently 
visited California with reference to this whole work. 
Other visitors, in considerable numbers, have made us 
grateful for the railroad which has broken up our long 
isolation. Among them may be mentioned the Rev. Mr. 
Milburn, the blind preacher, who has spent some 
months on this coast, and will be kindly remembered 
by multitudes of friends. Bayard Taylor judged from 
his own experience of us, and is reported as nease- 
ing us as a people incapable of being attracted by 
lectures, but running after mountebanks and minstrels. 
Mr. Milburn will do us more justice. His lectures were 
a uniform success. The same may be said of those of 
Henry Vincent, of England. The Hallock Brothers— 
one from New York, and the other, who wittily an- 
nounced himself as the ‘‘ American Minister at Berlin,” 
i.e., pastor at Berlin, Conn. ; the Rey. Dr. Holbrook, of 
Homer, N. Y.; Dr. Nahum Gale, of Lee, Mass., and, 
last and best, President Hopkins, of Williams, with his 
son, pastor at Westfield, are among those who have 
recently given us the cheer of their greeting. The 
alumni of Wiliiams gave their old president an im- 
promytu but most pleasant and cordial welcome. 

THINGS IN GENERAL. 

We are likely to be disappointed in the result of our 
census, both in San Francisco and the state at large. 
We had reason, upon the data furnished by a private 
census taken last year, in connection with the prepara- 
tion of our City Directory, to believe that our popula- 
tion was about 170,000. The United States census- 
takers tell us that we have only about 125,000. There 
has been gross blundering somewhere. The account of 
arrivals and departures certainly indicates a steady in- 
crease in our population as astate. During the first 
seven months of 1870, these were as follows : 

Arrivals. Departures. 
By sea By sea we 


By railroad... 19,055 


6,746 
By railroad... 12,907 


Total 

Showing a total gain of 14,570. In the corresponding 
months of last year, according to a similar comparison, 
our gain was 17,900. Year by year, our wheat crop 
shows a steady and cheering increase. The exporta- 
tions of wheat and flour from last year’s harvest 
amounted in value to $9,954,000. They will exceed 
that this year. And with all our groaning over the 
hard times, our savings banks continue to show a grati- 
fying increase in their deposits. During last month, 
such banks in this city received $1,446,823, against 
$1,183,112 for the same month last year, showing a 
gain of $263,711. » 


San Francisco, Aug. 10, 1870, 
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Children 


The 
HOW KATE WARDEN’S PRAYER WAS 


ANSWERED. 


- ITTLE Kate Warden was crying! 

There was no doubt about it. There she sat in 
her small chintz-covered rocking-chair, rocking back 
and forth, and crying as if her heart would break. 

Rather a doleful way to begin the work, wasn’t it ? 
For it was bright and early Monday morning, and a 
fresh, clear morning too. But, poor little Kate! Mon- 
day morning was not at aj] a delightful morning to her, 
even if it was fresh and clear; and it was only be- 
cause it was bright and early that she could afford to 
sit there and cry. In a few moments more her mother 
would call her to come and dress the baby. Then she 
must give him his breakfast and eat her's at the same 
time; then she must help wash the dishes and make 
three beds all by herself—then she might go to school. 
But when twelve o’clock came she must come straight 
home—take care of the baby, set the table, brush the 
children’s hair, and see that their faces and hands were 
clean for dinner—and “the children” were six in num- 

ber, not counting the baby or Kate orhis two older 
brothers—and then if there was time for anything 
else, there was always something else to be done, for 
Mrs. Warden was a born manager. She always knew 
how to fill up Kate’s spare time, and her own, too, for 
that matter. : 

Well, when dinner was over, Kate could go to school 
again, and when school was closed in the afternoon she 
could have an hour and a half for recreation. After 
that her time was filled up as before. 

So, do you wonder, that when in reading a hymn 
that morning she came to the verse, 

“OQ thou! so weary of thy self-denials, 
And so impatient of thy little cross, 
Is it so hard to bear life’s daily trials, 
To count all earthly things a gainful loss ’” 
that it touched a very sore little spot in Kate’s heart. 

And so the tears came. And so she sat rocking back 
and forth, and saying to herself, ‘‘ It 2s hard—it is, it 
is! And I do get impatient all the time. The other 
giris don’t have to work asI do. Elsie doesn’t. When 
she goes home at noon she can sit down and read, or 
play paper-dolls, or do anything she likes ; but J never 
have a minute—except in the afternoon—no I don’t!” 
And Kate redoubled her sobs. 

**But I shouldn’t care,” thought she again, ‘if I 
could only be patient, and pleasant ; if I didn’t get so 
cross with the children, and so mad when Frank teases 
me. What would any one think if they knewI was 
trying to be a Christian! And what can Jesus think ? 
How can He love me a bit? O,I1 never, never shall 
be meek and lowly!” 

Well, just at this point, Kate fell on her knees and 
told Jesus all about it—which was altogether the best 
thing she could have done. And when she had told 
Him all her trials, she grew calmer, and prayed for 
more love to Him, for more strength to bear Frank’s 
teasing, and for more patience toward the children. 

Then she had just time to bathe her face and get a 
little composed—and to feel after all a little happier— 
when her mother called her, and the busy day began. 

As Kate ran lightly down stairs at her mother’s bid- 
ding—determined, with the help of Jesus, to be very 
patient and gentle with the baby—she little thought 
that, at that very moment, a part of her prayer was 
being answered. 

Iu the room adjoining her’s were her two brothers— 
Alick, the student of the family, book in hand, and 
Frank, who was a little vain, brushing his hair most 
assiduously before the glass. 

Suddenly Alick laid down his book. ‘‘ Frank,” he 
said, ‘‘did you know that our Kate was trying to be a 
Christian ?” 

““ Why, Alick Warden!” cried Frank, turning sharp- 
ly round, and glaring, almost, at his brother, *‘ you 
can't mean it, surely. What, that child/” 

Alick smiled. ‘That child” was only threeyyears 
younger than Frank himself. 

*‘T have it from good authority, Frank.” 

‘**F'rom whom, pray ?” 

**From Mr. Lorrimer. He is her Sabbath-school 
teacher you know. Quite a number of his class are 
interested in religion, and among others, Elsie Tyler, 
that intimate friend of Kate’s. So, of course, Kate is 
interested too, and Mr. Lorrimer thinks she is really in 
earnest. He told me, thinking | might help her along. 
Indeed we both might.” 

** Yes, yes! but I can't believe it. Just think what a 
little fly away she is—so impatient with the children, 
so easily teased.” 

“*Exactly. She 7s easily teased. But the question 
is, Frank, what is the most unchristian, to be teased 
easily, or to tease ?” 

This was such a home-thrust that I really think 
Frank felt inclined to hang his head. But that would 
never do fora tall youth of seventeen, you know, so 
he only brushed his hair vigorously, and made no reply. 

**Kate 7s a little flyaway, and naturally impatient,” 
continued Alick, in his calm, quiet tone, ‘‘ and it is 
not likely that she will entirely overcome her faults in 
a moment. We all know that it takes a life-time to 
conquer out besetting sins,” he added, sighing. ‘‘ But 
that is all the more reason why we, who profess to be 
Christians, should try to help her, instead of throwing 
stumbling-blocks in her way. That is a very striking 
passage, in which Christ says: ‘ Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe in me, it were bet- 
ter for him thata millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
on” 





before,” said Frank, quite soberly. Well, if Kate is 
trying to be a Christian, we ought to help her. It ill- 
becomes me to judge her, for I doubt if any one would 
know by my actions that I was trying to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

Then, his hair being satisfactorily brushed, and his 
neck-tie scrupulously arranged, the young men put on 
his coat and went down stairs. 

But Alick’s words sunk in his heart deeper than he 
cared to show ; and gradually, so gratlually that Kate 
hardly noticed it, there was an entire ‘‘ cessation of 
hostilities” on the part of Frank. 

And Kate—when at last she perceived tha; he was 
kinder, and more thoughtful—had entirely forgotten 
that doleful Monday morning, and little dreamed that 
while she was speaking God prepared a way for the 
answer of one of her petitions. 


It was Wednesday afternoon, and there was no 
school, but Kate was not supremely happy 02 this ac- 
count—by no means. There was plenty to do Wednes- 
day afternoon, as well as at other times, in the ever- 
busy household of Mrs. Warden. Kate had become a 
deft little sewer, though sorely against her will, and 
there was always just so much sewing for her to do 
before Wednesday*afternoon was a holiday tober. Of 
course the sooner the sewing was done the sooner she 
could have her freedom, and her nimble fingers flew 
over the work as rapidly as possible. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the door. 

‘* Bridget is busy,” said Mrs. Warden, ‘‘ you may go, 
Kate.” 

So Kate ran to the door, and there, to her delight, 
stood Elsie Tyler. 

‘*T’m going down town,” said Elsie, ‘‘ won't you go 
too? It’s a splendid afternoon.” 

Kate’s countenance fell. ‘‘ Perhaps I can,” she said, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ if you'll come in and wait till I have fin- 
ished some sewing.” 

“*O, I can’t wait, except for you to put on your 
things ; mamma told me I must hurry.” 

** Well, I'll ask mamma,” said Kate, ‘‘thougi I’ve no 
idea she will let me go,” she added, to herself, as she 
ran through the hall. 

But Alick had whispered a word in his mother’s ear, 
and when she found that it was Elsie who stodd at the 
door she said at once that Kate might go; for Mrs. 
Warden was a true mother, and was more anxous for 
Kate’s progress in spirituality than in sewing. She sat 
up half an hour later than usual, and finished the work, 
and Kate went down town happier than the hajpiest of 
queens. 

“*O Elsie, I’m so glad,” she said, as they rai down 
the steps together. 

“And I too,” said Elsie, ‘‘for I would have gone 
down town alone if I couldn’t have had you ; I wouldn't 
have had any one else.” 

‘* But I don’t see,” said Kate, ‘‘how mamma hap- 
pened to let me go, for she has always said before that 
I never could go out till my sewing was done. O Elsie, 
it is so hard sometimes. Kate launched into a long de- 
scription of all her peculiar trials and particular sins, to 
which Elsie listened with the deepest interest and sym- 
pathy, and then, in turn, poured er grievances and 
troubles into Kate’s affectionate ear. 

And so they talked on, down town and up town, till 
their catalogue of woes was finished. 

**But, Elsie” said Kate, in concluding, ‘‘ when you 
do so many wrong things, and can’t seem to do any 
right ones, doesn’t it seem to you that Jesus never can 
forgive you and love you?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Elsie, with the air ofa 
prophetess, ‘‘ I used to feel just so, but I was talking 
with Mr. Lorrimer about it the other day, and he com- 
forted me ever so much. You know, Kate, when Peter 
said to Christ, ‘How oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him ? till seven times.’ ” 

** Yes, I remember,” said Kate. 

**And Christ answered, ‘I say not unto thee urtil 
seven times, but until seventy times seven.’ (You se I 
have learned the verses.) Well, Mr. Lorrimer saiil,” 
continued Elsie, “that if Christ expected so much of 
Peter, who was only a poor weak man (and he shid 
that seventy times seven didn’t mean just four hundred 
and ninety, but that Peter must keep forgiving), bow 
much more may we expect of Christ, who is divine, 
and so very full of pity and compassion for us! So if 
we think of four hundred and ninety times, which seems 
a great deal to us, doesn’t it, Kate—?"s 
‘< Yes indeed,” cried Kate. : 

‘¢Mr. Lorrimer said,” continued Elsie, ‘‘ that if as 
much as that, and more too, was Christ’s measure for 
a man, why, the forgiveness of Christ himself must be 
without measure. 1 don’t know whether I have got it 
just right.” 

“‘ Yes, I understand,” cried Kate, eagerly, ‘ but, O, 
Elsie, how much Christ expects of us! Just think how 
I ought to keep forgiving the children when they bother 
me ; but I don't, half the time; I'm just as cross!’ 

‘© Yes,” said Elsie, thoughtfully, ‘‘I suppose we 
ought to forgive people all the time, and it isn’t easy ; 
but Mr. Lorrimer said that when we remember how 
very tender and forgiving Christ was to us, it would 
help us to forgive others.” 

And about here the conversation ended, and the two 
girls, after a few affectionate last words, separated, 

But those words of Mr. Lorrimer’s and Elsie’s had a 
great effect upon Kate. She remembered them for a 
long time, and they often helped her to forgive the lit- 
tle misdemeanors of the children; they helped her, 
too, to overcome her own faults; for how could she 
grieve so tender and forgiving a Savior? 

But it never occurred to Kate that that Wednesday 
afternoon walk and talk, which so helped her in her 
upward strivings, were given in direct answer to the 
broken prayer of a day or two before. 





“Yes; I never thought of it exactly in that light | 
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And so she never realized how carefully her prayer 
was answered ; 
‘‘ For God, through ways they have not known 
Will lead His own,’'; . 
Tracy Towne. 





MY VISITS TO SALLY. 
BY FRANOESOA, 


boy I was a little girl, I lived in Kentucky, 
and went to a boarding-school there. My favor- 
ite playmate was Sally Rawlins, who lived seven or 
eight miles away, and went home once a month ; and 
very often I went home with her. On Friday after- 
noon, after school, two black men would come from 
her father’s for us, each on horseback, with a pillow 
strapped on behind the saddle, for Sally and me. Up 
we got, held on tight around the men’s waists, and rode 
off through the woods ; the men not talking much, but 
Sally and I chattering to them and to each other. How 
well I remember the beautiful autumn woods! So still 
and quiet, nota sound to be heard but the squirrels 
barking and the walnuts falling. To this day I love 
no sound so well asthe dropping of nuts; it makes 
me think of the still, beautiful woods, with all their 
splendid color and warmth, and our cosy rides through 
them. Well, at Sally’s house we found Mrs. Rawlins, 
a great big motherly woman, with a laugh like a sea- 
captain’s—how she would throw back her head and 
just let the laugh roll out! Then there was Mr. Raw- 
lins, a silent, tobacco-chewing man; and his son 
Clark, a great lazy fellow, who did nothing but smoke 
and hunt and play with his dogs; and there was gentle 
little Sally—that was all the family. But they lived on 
a great plantation, with ever so many negroes. In 
those days, you know, the black people in Kentucky 
were slaves. But most of them were kindly treated 
and seemed happy; though now and then I heard of 
things that made me hate the whole system, child as I 
was. 

The morning after we got to Sally’s—Saturday—it 
was great funto see the rations for the next week 
given out to the darkeys. They came streaming up, 
one from each family, to get their bacon and corn- 
meal and Irish and sweet potatoes and coffee. There 
were funny sights among them! Sometimes two little 
piccaninnies would come dragging along a water- 
bucket, which they could just manage between them ; 
they would put the meat and mea! into that, and hold 
up the front of their little skirts to carry the potatoes 
in. Women would come with old tins and cracked 
and broken dishes of every sort; sometimes they 
brought what they had left from the week before, and 
would exchange with each other—a little meal for a 
little coffee, and so on—all with the greatest talking 
and laughing and showing of white teeth that ever you 
saw. ; 

There was one little black girl, Polly, that followed 
Sally and me everywhere almost like a dog. Wherever 
we went, there she was trotting just behind us; and 
when we looked round at her, as she had no tail to 
wag, she would grin and show every tooth in her head 
with pleasure at being noticed. If we saw an apple or 
pear that we wanted, we had only to point it out and 
call to Polly, and she would climb the tree in a twink- 
ling, and bring it to us. She could climb like a squirrel, 
swim like a duck, and run like a greyhound. I’m sorry 
to say we used to send her into the water after sticks, 
just as you send a Newfoundland dog. In she would 
plunge, swim to the stick and catch it in her teeth ; 
then come out and run around till the one garment that 
was all she wore got dry! 

In the evening we used to send for the negroes to 
come up to the house and play for us—they liad a re- 
gular band, and a very good one. One great fellow 
called Jake used to dance while the others played. He 
was very proud of his dancing, and especially liked to 
show off a trick with a candle. Did you ever blow a 
candle out and then light it again by blowing? When 
you blow it out there is a glowing coal left at the end 
of the wick, and by blowing that you can make it 
flame up again. Jake would put alighted candle on 
the ground, and dance close about it at such a tremen- 
dous rate that the wind from his feet would blow it 
out ; then he would dance so hard as to blow it alight 
again ! 

Clark Rawlins spent half his time in training his 
dogs. He had a pack of thirty deer-hounds. At feed- 
ing time he would make the dogs take their places in a 
circle, and stam in the middle with a tub of meat. 
Then he would call their names one by one; and each 
dog, as his name was called, walked forward, took his 
piece of meat from his master, and walked back with 
it to his place in the circle and there ate it. Not a dog 
stirred until his name was called. It was the drollest 
thing in the world to see their different expressions as 
they waited—some eager, some sullen, some patient, 
and some ravenously hungry. Now and then one 
would stick his nose straight up in the air, and give 
one long howl of sheer impatience ! 

Clark was very fond ef hunting. But sometimes he 
was too lazy to start a live fox. Then he would have 
his men take a fox-skin and drag it all overa great 
open lot. Then he would get on his horse, take his 
dogs to the place, and put them on the scent, and off 
they would go at full speed, he in the midst of them. 
Dogs that run by the scent, you know, do not lift 
their heads to look around, so they would be complete- 
ly fooled, and would rush round the field by the hour, 
all in full cry, and Clark urging them on and riding 
with all his might! He wasa great smoker, and at 
night he always went to sleep with a cigar in his mouth, 
with alittle negro boy by his bedside to take it out 
when he fell asleep! 

Everything was on a great generous scale on the 


plantation, with loads of fruit and vegetables, poultry 





and eggs in the greatest abundance. It was one of 
Sally’s and my delights to hunt eggs, and we were al- 
lowed to keep all we found. Mr. Rawlins sent a good 
deal to market, and got most of his ready money in 
that way. He would pay Sally’s school bills, a bun- 
dred dollars at atime, all in halves and quarters and 
ten-cent-pieces, riding over from his house with a little 
bag of silver. 

But there was some terror mingled with the pleasure 
of going to Sally's. She and I always slept together in 
the ‘spare room,” and the negroes told us that it was 
haunted. They said that the ghost of Mrs. Rawlins’ 
mother used to come out of the closet and walk about, 
and that just before seeing her you always felt a puff 
of cold air. Now the house was old and loosely built, 
so it was a very common thing for a breeze to find its 
way inon youas you lay in bed; and then I would 
watch the closet door in dread, expecting to see the 
ghost walk out. So whenever I was invited to make 
Sally a visit, there was a struggle in my mind between 
the thoughts of the delights of the day and the fears 
of the nighi. 

Of other things than ghosts we were not much affaid. 
More than once we were chased by bulls, and some- 
times by dogs; but as we had always got off safe, I 
think the chance of such an adventure gave a spice of 
extra pleasure to our rambles. 

One other thing I must tell you about that I had 
almost forgotten—the little turkey-girl. There was a 
great flock of turkeys on the place, and every morning 
they went out into the woods and came back again in 
the evening. They were under the care of this little 
girl, who spent her whole time alone with them in the 
woods. Every evening she came back dressed with 
flowers, and always in a different way. I remember 
seeing her once with a stick five feet long, that she had 
stripped of all its bark so as to make it completely 
white ; and all around it she had trimmed wreaths of 
water-lilies. She had covered herself with them too, 
fastening strings of them all over her dress and about 
her head. Another time she had covered her stick 
and herself with the brilliant autumn leaves. It was a 
strange, solitary life for a child, yet she was a happy 
little thing. All her joys and sorrows were bound up 
in her turkeys. When ‘one of them died, her heart 
was broken; when they grew up and did well she was 
quite happy. I have often thought what a picture she 
would have made—she was very light, and pretty—cov- 
ered with water-lilies, her wand in her hand, and the 
flock of turkeys about her. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘le humors of the war find expression in the comic 
journals. For example, the number of Punch for 
August 6 has a full-page cartoon, representing the tra- 
ditional John Bull seated in an arm-chair, reading a 
paper headed ‘‘ Secret Treaty;” on either side stand 
King William and Napoleon in military rig; below 
are these words of a dialogue : 

John Bull—‘‘ ’Pon my word, you're a nice couple!” . 

France—‘‘ Blague! mon cher! it is nothing! If I’d wanted 
Belgium, why have I not taken it any time these four years ?”’ 

Prussia—‘' Mein Lieber Johann! You cannot believe that I— 
aso respectable, so religious friend—connected by marriage also? 
You cannot believe it ! 

Punch also has a sheaf of rhymes, entitled “Six of 
One and Half a Dozen of the Other,” closing with an 
expression of the popular sentiment in England, thus , 


badeaae-t +2 Sesh toned Bismarck be, or may have thought or 
‘ planned, 
No less John Bull's heart leaps to them that rise for Fatherland ! 
whee = the blow that Germany is one man to strike 
ack, 
And the German prayer will reach to Heaven, be Bismarck ne'er 
so black ! 


Bismarck against Napoleon ! who the odds will give or take, 
Which of the two more lightly his faith will bind or break ? 
‘ Arcades ambo—blackguards both !” says John Bull’s low’ring 


eye, 
As he “ puts his trust in Providence, and—keeps his powder dry.’ 


Judy has a picture of John Bull, sitting blindfolded 
and holding a balance exactly even, while Napoleon on 
one side and King William on the other are vainly trying 
to depress it by vigorour puffs. 

Fun shows John Bull, looking out of a window at 
two cats fighting on the head of a barrel, one with the 
head of William and the other with that of Napoleon. 

John poises a pitcher and utters this soliloquy: 

*‘Confound these cats: first they canoodle and then 
they claw. A little cold water will do them good!” 
—N.Y. Evening Mail. 


Tuer GERMAN Sanitary Company.—This latter is new 
to us, but all itsequipment is copied from that of our 
Sanitary Commission. There is acompany, officered 
and equipped, without arms, comprising about 180 men. 
They wear a white band with a red cross on the left arm, 
which is the recognized badge of the International Sani- 
tary Society. These men are part of the army yet they 
are non-combatants. They bring off and care for the 
wounded, and are the army of the Surgeon. Their 
number here surprised me, but one can readily under- 
stand their utility. It has always been a proverb that 
more injury was done to the enemy by wounding one 
man than by killing two, inasmuch as two comrades are 
required to carry off the disabled man who is still alive. 
But these sanitary companies are to prevent the necessi- 
ty of any sound man leaving the ranks. Each “Sanita- 
ets Companie” has ten wagons stocked with medicines, 
bandages &c.—Oorr. N.Y. World. 


An Army Favorite.—Prince Frederick Charles en- 
joys boundless popularity with the army. He has a 
Prince’s memory for names and persons, and has a kind 
word, for everybody as he passes along. The soldiers 
know that he takes a strong and practical interest in 
their well being, and that he has labored successfully 
to improve their position. A British officer, who speaks 
from experience, and who accompanied the Prussian 
army during its campaign, says that, with all the dash 
and fire of a cavalry officer, he can equally well lead 
his squadron to pursue the broken army, and direct 
his infantry and artillery with patience in an attack 
against a firm and steady line. ‘Hehas a singular 
power of making his troops care little for fatigue and 
hardship; on the line of march he is always with his 
men; and can, by a few happy words, close up the 
straggling ranks of a weary battalion, and send the men 
forward cheering loudly.” —Hzchange. 


Tur Sorrows or Homorists.—The necessity laid 
upon such men must be terrible to contemplate. To 
be forced under all circumstances to be jolly; to indi- 
cate roaring funny-graphs under the impulse of a jump- 
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ing toothache ; to tickle the ribs of the public with one 
hand while administering Winslow's Soothing Syrup to 
a crying baby with the other; to crush the sorrows of 
an aching heart that the thoughtless world may laugh 


and grow fat; to rack one’s brains for hours in search 
of a wonderful climax or a grotesque turn to a sentence 
only to see the results appropriated, without a ‘ thank 
you,” by every seven-by-nine newspaper in the land ; 
these are a few of the rough places in a humorist’s path, 
and should be considered when we are disposed to turn 
up our noses at his occasional poor jokes.—Phrenologi- 


cal Journal. 
Wispom tN SiLence.—Gen. Moltke, it appears, is an- 


other of the men who have learned how to set a 
bridle upon their tongues. He seldom speaks to any- 
body, and never converses. He knows seven languages, 


but it is a superfluous accomplishment, since he never 
uses one of them—a man, in fact, entirely after Mr. 
Carlyle’s heart. Just before he started for the war, 
a great speculator in stocks met him, and, desiring to get 
a hint or two for future use, said: ‘‘ Well General, how 
are things getting on?” ‘thank you, sir,” was the reply, 
“rye crops are getting on beautiful, but my potatoes 
are very backward.” ‘Things have been getting on bet- 
ter with the General since then.—N. Y. Times. 

‘* Hooray ror THe ImpurruR!”—The ardor with 
which our Milesian element embraces the cause of 
France furnishes a puzzle for many thoughtful minds ; 
and yet its solution is simple. In planning a passage 
of the Rhine, Louis Napoleon proposes to Bridget. 
That's all.—Punchinello. 


| The Housciudd. | 








MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 





By MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
HOW MUCH IS A WIFE WORTH! 


A FEW weeks since, a party sitting near us in the 
4+ 1 cat's were speaking of a young man, a wealthy farmer, 
who had just disturbed his friends by venturing to marry a 
poor girkh We judged by the conversation that he had been 
well educated, and for wealth and intelligence was quite 
looked up to among his townsmen. But he had married for 
love, not money or position, and these friends were liberal- 
ly using friendship’s privilege to make rather severo re- 
marks about him in his absence. 

First, it was so foolish, after his fine education, instead of 
entering into one of the “ professions,’ to return to the 
homestead, the quaint old farm-house, and taking the care 
of his aged parents upon himself, settle down to a farmer’s 
life. So foolish ? 

But that was a trivial offense compared to taking a poor 
girl for a wife, with nothing but a common, practical educa- 
tion, good health, a loving heart, and willing hands to 
recommend her! With his cultivated and retined tastes, 
what happiness could he hope for in such companionship? 
But ther he wou/d be a farmer,and perhaps she would be all 
that a far mer’s U fe need be. 

We have often thought of the tone of this conversation. 
For what do men generally marry, and what estimate do 
they put upon their wives? How many really good hus- 
band’s ever realize how large a share of the prosperity of 
their home, its comforts and success, they owe to their 
wives. The husband earns the money, it may be, but does 
he ever make an estimate, a fair business estimate of what it 
would cost, in dollars and cents, to buy the care and com- 
forts that he receives through his wife’s labors, whatever 
may be their standing inthe community? Particularly is 
this a pertinent question, as it regards a farmer's wife. 

While this subject and the conversation just alluded to 
were fresh in mind, we chanced to pick up some stray paper 
which spoke quite clearly on some points of this subject. 
We subjoin a few sentences. They may not come exactly 
under the head of ‘‘ Talks with young housekeepers,” but 
they certainly belong to the Household. Besides, while on such 
intimate terms with the wife, common courtesy demands 

that some little attention should be paid to the husband : 

‘We will for the present leave out of sight all sentiment, 
all reference to the little comforts and felicities that go to 
make up the sum of domestic happiness, and come right to 
the practical question: ‘‘ Does a young woman, who comes 
to her husband with little or no dowry, but with willing 
heart and hands, and a fair share of intelligence, who takes 
care of him, of his house, and of his family as it in- 
creases, often without any hired help, really earn anything 
more than her board and clothing ?”’ 

‘‘ No man willdeny that a good wife is a treasure. Her 
eare and labor certainly secure him many comforts; but 
how much would he consider them worth in dollars and 
cents? It isa greatcomfort to a husband to have his three 
meals a day properly cooked and prepared at hours that suit 
his convenience. He canswallow adinner in twenty or 
thirty minutes, that it has taken most of the wife’s forenoon 
to prepare. He thinks ita good dinner; but how higa an 
estimate think you would he put upon the lapor of prepar- 
ing it if required to state the worth in money ? 

‘With what astonishment and disgust would he look upon 
his table if set with dishes that bad not been washed since 
last used; but how high a money value would he be willing 
to put upon the one unromantic item of washing dishes, 
which, nevertheless, takes so largea shareof a woman's 
time ? 

‘‘ With what satisfaction he puts on the clean, smoothly 
ironed shirt, and the nicely darned socks! They do not look 
much likethe ones he pulls off to throw into the wash. 

‘‘Some one had to rub pretty smartly to get the dirt all out; 
some one strained over the hot flat-irons to make this shirt 
so glossy; some one spent an hour, perhaps while he slept, 
to darn those unsightly holes in the heels of these stockings. 
And if a farmer, it was his wife most probably that did it 
all; and not this one week only, but every week, as sure as 
the week comes round. Now, he does appreciate cleanli- 
ness, notwithstanding his protestations against washing- 
days and house cleaning; but is he willing to own that it is 
worth anything ix money if done by his wife ? 

“Then comes the case of the milk and butter. Every day 
it must be attended fo at the proper time, the cream churned, 
the butter made, and carefully worked and salted. He is 
proud that his wife makes good butter, and quite happy to 
have customers tell him, ‘‘Your wife makes the best butter 
of any one around here.’ But then, are not the cows his? 
Does he not furnish the food? does he not milk and take 
care of them? Is her part really worth anything in dollars 
and cents ? 

‘Then, again, her energies are taxed early and late in the 
care of the children. She is, of course, an interested party | 


hem; but then she don’t pretend to own but half a share. 
Is it really worth nothing to soothe, amuse, correct, teach, 
and watch over Ais half of the little folks as well as her 
own? ‘This is real brain-work. Where is the man who will 
say that this care for their children does not require all a 
woman’s wit and wisdom? but if asked to place a pecuniary 
value upon this part of a wife’s and mother’s care and labor, 
to how high a figure think you it would mount ? 

‘4 farmer's wife, who really does her own work, or faith- 
fully oversees its being done, which is by far the most try- 
ing part, has no easy task; but we would ask for her only 
what is justly herdue. If there is any standard by which 
her services can be rightly estimated we would like to know 
it. We wish to know whether there be any surplus in her 
favor—whether, when she asks’for a few dollars for some 
purpose not strictly necessary, (a book for instance,) she 
ought to feel that she is asking for her husband's hard-earned 
means, or whether she has a right to feel that it is her due? 
How much must a wife credit to her husband’s generosity; 
how much tse with a free conscience as her own faithfully 
earned portion of their joint labors ?” 

Young men will do wisely to give this matter a serious 
thought, lest they make the mistake of taking a wife’s labor 
and attentions, as a matter of course, as a right, instead of 
feeling that, with his name, he gave his wife an equal right 
to his cares and labors, joys and sorrows, and also equal 
right to a proper use of the money which she has done her 
part to earn or to accumulate. A wife, a farmer’s wife par- 
ticularly, has too much toil and perpetual watchfulness to 
make her life desirable, if, with it all, she is to be considered 
a beggar, a recipient of charity instead of a joint partner 
with her husband in all that he has. 


RECEIPTS. 


Rostz’s Raisep Caxe.—Three cups bread-dough, two 
cups sugar, one cup butter, or half cup butter and half cup 
lard, two eggs, nutmeg to suit the taste, one wine-glass of 
wine, half a teaspoonful of soda, one pound of raisins 
chopped or stoned; beat all thoroughly together, and let it 
stand to raise till quite light. Always roll raisins in a plenty 
of flour before putting into the dough to prevent their sink- 
ing. We know Rosie’s cake is excellent, for we have often 
been favored with it. And, also, 

Roste’s Satty Lunn.—One spoonful of butter, one of 
sugar, one egg, one pint of milk, one quart of flour with two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar sifted with the flour, and 
one teaspoonful of soda added the last thing. This is an 
excellent breakfast cake, as well as tea cake, and is some- 
times varied by stirring in a pint of whortleberries. 

Raisep Warrirs.—One pint of sweet milk, a heap- 
ing teacup of butter, three eggs (yolks and whites beaten 
separately), a tablespoonful of thick brewer's yeast or half a 
penny’s worth of baker’s, one quart of flour, one quarter of 
a teaspoon of soda dissolved in one teacup of sweet milk; 
beat all together and let it rise till very light, and then 
bake. Serve hot, with butter and sugar, or plain, according to 
taste. 


To Bor Fresn Fisa.—Of course the fish has been 
neatly cleaned, washed 1n cold water, and wiped dry. Now, 
rub it with salt and pin it in a fish-cloth or towel kept for 
that purpose, put it into a pot of boiling water, and keep it 
boiling fast; a large fish will take from a haif to three quar- 
ters of an hour, a small one from fifteen to twenty minutes; 
when done take it up on a fish platter and cover it with egg 
sauce or drawn butter and parsley. Pickled mushrooms and 
walnuts and musbroom catsup are much relished with boiled 
fish. 

Frizp Harrsut.—Have the slices seasoned some 
hours before frying, as it will be less liable to break in turn- 
ing; when ready to fry, dip it in egg beaten up and roll it in 
bread crumbs; then fry in hot lard, or have three or four 
slices of sweet salt pork fried till quite brown and crisp and 
then fry the halibut in the hot lard which came from the 
pork. Dish it and lay the crisp brown pork around it. 





‘Agricultural. 








FAIRS, 
URING the week erding September 17th, fairs 
will be held as follows: 





ILLINOIS.......... Rushville, Schuyler Co............ Sept. 14—16 
MONOUR, TA CO... 2... 000 ccesee Sept. 13—16 
De Kalb, De Kalb Co.............. Sept. M%—15 
Knoxville, Knox Ce..........----. Sept. 13—16 
Libertyville, Lake Co.............. Sept. 13—15 
Be Sept. 13—16 
Edwardsville, Madison Co--.......Sept. 13—16 
Bloomington, McLean Co......... Sept. 13—16 
Rockford, Winnebago Co.......... Sept. 13—16 
INDIANA.... ....- Sullivan, Sullivan Co-.--...........Sept. 13—16 
Newport, Vermillion Co--..........Sept. 13—16 
a Vinton, Benton Co................ Sept. 13—16 
Mechaniosville................---- Sept. 13—16 
Glenwood, Mills Co............... Sept. 15—17 
BE nan Shnnubensectntecenate «Sept. 12—16 
evads, Mery Co... -enceccseccss Sept. 13—15 
Kansa8........ -» Troy, Doniphan Co............cc<2 Sept. 14—17 
Leavenworth, Leavenworth Co. ...Sept. 13—16 
KENTUCKY....... Lotisville........ s-cncceg scene Sept. 13—17 
MASSACHUSETTS. Middlefield, Highland Co.......... Sept. 15—16 
MICHIGAN -------- Central Michigan, Lansing----....Sept. 14—16 
MissoURI.... ....Jefferson City, Cole Co...... ...... Sept. 13—17 
Herman, Gasconade Co........... Sept. 13—14 
Trenton, Grundy Co............... Oct. 12—14 
Paris, Northeastern Co............ Sept. 13—17 
St. Louis... cece... .cecccrecccces Sept. 14 
NEBRASK 4 ------ - Omaha, Douglass Co.............. Sept. 13—15 
New “HampsHirs. Milford, Hillsborough Co--........ Sept. 13-14 
Rockingham. .........-. s.0cc....- Sept. 14—16 
NEw JERSEY.-...- South Seaville, Cape May Co...... Sept. 14—17 
Freehold, Monmouth Co........... Sept. 13-15 
Vineland, C@nberland Co......... Sept. 14—15 

New YORK.-.----. Chatham Four Corners, Columbia 
Dias sins agccinnssiceoniocncte canes Sept. 13—16 
Westfield, Chautauqua Co.......... Sept. 13—15 
Walton, Delaware Co ------.......Sept. 13—15 
Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co.Sept. 13—16 
Sandy Creek, Oswego Co .......... Sept. 13—14 
Schenectady, Schenectady Co...... Sept. 13—16 
Southern Oneida, Clinton Co...... Sept. 14—16 
Trenton Union, Oneida Co........ Sept. 13—15 
Tompkins, ave-----------+-+-Sept. 14—16 
Glen’s Falls, Warren Co .......... Sept. 13—16 
White Plains, Westchester Co ....Sept. 12—17 
WR ecsnessces Jefferson, Ashtabula Co.........-. Sept. 14—16 
Belmont, Belmont Co...........-.. Sept. 14—16 
Boston, Clermont Co ............-. Sept. 13—16 
Rock Spring, Meigs Co............ Sept. 14—16 
Springfield ...... -cccceecee. cecces Sept. 12—16 
PENNSYLVANIA... Pittsburg..... (sie enenaneeeanes Sept. 12—16 
VERMONT,....-»-Orleans, Barton...... sees ceceneen ee SOPt, 13-14 








PERFECTION OF PLOWING, 


At a late meeting of the Ayrshire Farmers’ Club in 
England, Mr. Caldwell, one of the members, gave the fol- 
lowing as embracing the points that constituted model 
plowing: 

‘Plowing matches are held for the purpose of encourag- 
ing and rewarding by premiums those who excel in the art 
of turning up the soil in the way best adapted for producing 
a good crop, and most effectually keeping down grass and 
weeds. The plowing which practical judges approve of is that 
which is straight, evenly held, well packed, the grass well 
put in, the seams between the furrows close and clean, the 
seed-bed as deep as possible at the given width of furrow, 
the furrows so set that when measured the face or socket of 
the furrow will measure about half an inch more than the 
back or cutter-cut, the finish neat and narrow, and the ridge 
so plowed that when you stoop and take an angle view over 
it every furrow will meet your eye in its proper order. Many 
of you have heard that the plane of the furrow should de- 
scribe qu angle of 45 degrees; but this is a shape of furrow 
I have never seen, and so acute an angle is altogether im- 
practicable. The shape of furrow that good judges approve 
of is, I find, 60 degrees. If cut much more acute the plane 
will be too thin, the back weak, and the furrows will want 
that body and substance necessary to give the plowing the 
required solidity. If cut much more rectangular or square, 
we lose that depth of seed-bed and twine of furrow so much 
prized in first-class plowing, and the nearer we approach the 
square, brick-shaped furrow the plow gradually loses com- 
mand, the grass is near the top, the furrows sit on their 
edge, and are generally badly closed and shaky. The latter 
is, in my opinion, the worse # the two extremes.” 

ADVICE TO FISH CULTURISTS. 


Those who are engaged in the comparatively new 
science of fish culture, as well as those who buy and eat the 
fish, ought to know that there is all the difference in the 
world between a fish that is suffered to die by slow degrees 
after it ig taken from the water, and one that is killed at 
once. ‘The difference between them is exactly that between 
an animal killed by the butcher and one that dies of fever; 
for the supply of oxygen that the fish receives when taken 
out of Lis native element is so great as to induce a fever, of 
which be perishes. The superiority of the fish of Holland 
is remarked by all who eat them; and the reason is that as 
soon asthey are caught the Dutch fishermen stick an awl 
in theirheads, and they are not brought to market with fevy- 
ered flesh, as in England and in this country. Not only is 
the flavar of the fish thus killed far supenor to those that 
die of ever, but the effect upon the human system is not 
injurious. How common it is to hear the remark that fish 
make people feverish ! So they do, as would the flesh of any 
animal that dies of that disease. It is of course important 
that eviry fish-culturist should get his fish to market in the 
best patsible condition, and we do not doubt that a few 
minute spent in killing them with an awl would enhance 
their market value to a very appreciable extent. 


— The San Francisco News Letter says a select in- 
voice of Eastern agricultural editors—not including Mark 
Twain and Horace Greeley—were to arrive last evening, and 
we suppose they arrove. What seek they thus afar—bright 
jewels of the mine—the wealth of seas—the spoils of war? 
They seek a pumpkin vine. For lo! these many years there 
have come upon the wings of the west wind whispers of vast 
vegetables—preternatural parsneps, colossal carrots, bloated 
beets and outrageous onions. These rumors have been in- 
dustriously circulated by the Immigrant Aid Society, to lure 
the unsuspecting to their doom. The proportions of our 
asparagus have been skillfully exaggerated, the most diaboli- 
cal ingenuity has been expended in the praises of our 
squashes. Our sage has had its pungency so fearfully and 
wonderfully misrepresented that even our native butchers 
have substituted peppermint in flavoring dog sausages for 
home consumption. Snch tactics could not fail of success. 
We touched our harp—a lyre in this case—and nations stood 
entranced. The agricultural mind has begun drifting this 
way. We pity these people, but what can they expect? 
That we shall keep still and let Nebraska and Minnesota get 
all the immigration, simply because they have a better 
climate and a more fertile soilthan we? The thing is ab- 
gsurd! We are bound to have immigration, even it take the 
ansatisfactory shape of excursion parties, as has been the 
tase up to date. Our visitors have this consolation: Even 
though we attract them with a glittering fly, they cannot 
fail to perceive the hook when it is stuck rigidly in their 
jaw. We laugh at our agricultural guest with an exceeding 
merry cachinnation. 


Fruit TREES FOR THE PARLOR AND TaBLE.—The 
great Book of Nature, as it is more and more widely unfolded, 
continually presents new beauties while it furfishes fresh ma- 
terial for research and development. Almost daily some re- 
markable scientific result of study into the mysteries ofmother 
earth, showing it possessed of new properties theretofore un- 
discovered, is presented to our view, and we are caused to 
exclaim, ‘‘ How wonderful are Thy works, O Lord!” An 
ilnstration of this was recently brought to our notice, being 
a Miniature tree, scareely three feet high, and bearing 
peaches of an unusually large and delicious quality. These 
tries are grown in moss, instead of earth, the vitalizing 
property being a concentrated preparation of minerals, 
placed at the roots when the trees are first planted, the only 
nourishment they afterwards receive being water. They 
may be cultivated in hanging baskets, and be carried to the 
tadle while the fruit is still growing. Every variety of 
fruit, as well as ferns and flowers, can be grown in this man- 
net, thus presenting for either house or garden, or both, an 
ensemble unique and beautiful. The discoverer of this new 
science in horticulture is Mr. A. C. Chamberlain, the well- 
known landscape gardener and florist of Brooklyn. 


— WuitEwasH, as commonly used, rubs off easily 
when touched, and spoils the Sunday coat or best hat. To 
prevent all this, if the wash is to be used indoors, mix half 
a pailful of lime and water, take half a pint of flour and 
make a starch of it, and pour it into the whitewash while 
hot. Stir it well and make it ready by thinning it for use. 
A little glue will answer the same purpose. If for out-door 
work, add a little salt and boiled rice, made thin. Scarcely 
a particle of the lime can be rubbed off. when prepared in 
this manner, and instances are on record where a coat of the 
wash has not required renewal for nine years. 


— Massacutsetts has assumed control of all ponds 
having an area over forty acres in extent. This is designed 
to increase the facilities for fish culture, and one of the first 
fruits of the measure is the leasing of Sakum Pond, 90 acres 
in extent, by a company who propose stocking it with black 
bass and land-locked salmon. The lease is fortwenty years, 
and the pond will doubtless become a favorite resort for 


fishermen, 








Scientific & Sanitary. 





( \HOLERAIC Diarrnea.—Prof. Johnson, of King’s 

Jollege Hospital, has published some lectures on this 
subject, advancing opinions which econtrovert many popular 
ideas. The Pall Mall Budget indorses his views as having 
overthrown former medical notions, after much conflict, and 
having become generally received in the medical profes- 
sion as putting the knowledge of this disease on a truly 
scientific basis, In the Collapse, Prof. Johnson sees, not 
exhaustion, but poisoned blood. Diarrhea is, by nature, 
set up to eliminate this poison, which in the bad epidemics 
has a virulence in its action equal to the venom of the cobra 
snake. The rule heretofore has been to quiet the irritation 
and stop the diarrhcea by opiates, astringents, and aromatics. 
This he naturally considers a fatal practice, especially if the 
case is a bad one, as thereby the poison is detained instead 
of allowing it to pass off. No such attempt should be made 
to stop the irritation as long as the poison is in the system. 
Recovery may be favored by dilution through copious drnk- 
ing of water, cold or tepid, toast-water, barley-water. or 
weak tea; or recovery may be accelerated by sweeping out 
the alimentary canal with castor-oil or rhubarb. Whether 
in cholera times or not, people are altogether too ready, by 
the remedies known to every family, to check a diarrha@a. 
The hint is given plainly enough that something, perhaps 
indigestible food, is offending the system and must be got 
rid of. Tostop this effort of nature is to make matters 
worse, and perhaps greatly injure the patient in some cases. 
Professor Johnson notes that cholera is born of filth, which 
is introduced through food, air, or water ; and he urges that 
the most important consideration is to prevent the disease 
by purifying airand water. Certainly the success of the 
New York Board of Health in warding off the disease, at the 
last epidemic, by most thorough sanitary regulations, and 
the disinfection of every hint of filth, was an excellent de- 
monstration that prevention is the one great thing to be 
sought. 

ProtgcTIoN FROM Mararta.—A writer in Nature 
urges the use of mosquito netting as a protection from 
malarial miasmas. He claims to have had experience in the 
jungles of Ceylon, in Africaand in New Zealand, and to 
have found that he was thus protected from damp, chill, 
malarious air. The heat within the netting would differ by 
8 degrees from the night-air without. As it has been recently 
asserted that cotton has the power of detaining the poisonous 
germs which float in the atmosphere, there may be more 
foundation to this theory than the mere experience of one 
man. Those who pass through malarious regions—such as 
pestiferous Panama, for example, where one cannot pass a 
night with open windows without catching the fever— 
would do well te avail themselves of this possible and not 
difficult protection. The writer likens it to Davy's safety 
lamp. 

The OpntTHaLmosoore.—This instrument has become 
avery important one for occulists, enabling them to ex- 
amine the depths of the eye for the determination of disease. 
A ray of light is sent in, by reflection, and the interior be- 
comes fully visible. The effect on the patient is the un- 
comfortable one of dazzle, from which it takes some days to 
recover, but there is no positive pain in many cases. This 
may be considered the twin instrument to the laryngscope, 
by which with the help of little mirrors the throat may be 
fully seen down to the glottis, and upto the back of the 
nostrils and eustachian tubes. Talking of instruments, some 
medical journals are recommending the domestic use of the 
clinical thermometer. By means of this, it is suggested, 
anxious mothers can determine for themselves whether their 
children are threatened with serious disease, and in need of 
a doctor. 

Sproirio FoR SmaLt-Pox.—A plant which goes by 
the name of sarracenia purpurea, commonly known as the 
side-saddle flower, which is abundant in the bogs of our 
cuntinent, has gained a great accession of favor as a cure for 
small-pox. The French physicians have been using it in 
their recent epidemic, and it is declared to be as true an 
antidote to the poison of this disease as quinine is to that 
of intermittent fever. If further experience justifies the en- 
comiums which are now passed upon it, it will prove a great 
boon to humanity. Its nature asa remedy was known to 
the Indians, but for this very reason, probably, civilized 
physicians have been the longer in {being persuaded of its 
merits. 

Sxm-Miixk Remepy.—Dr. Donkin, according to the 
Medical Record, advocates the use of skimmed milk in cases 
of albumenuria, diabetes, and fatty degenerations. The 
milk should stand by long enough to raise all the cream, 
which should be carefully removed ; and the patient should 
drink six or seven pints in every twenty-four hours. 

Lzprosy.—Dr. Hjaltelin is of the opinion that the 
introdiction of the potato, and more vegetable diet, has 
caused the decrease in leprosy in Europe since the Middle 
Ages. 

MisceLtLany.—Lichens may be used instead of grain 
for the distillation of spirits.—For cementing glass prisms 
which are to be filled with bi-sulphide of carbon, it is re- 
commended to use common glue, made tolerably thick and 
mixed with one-eighth part of West India molasses. Such 
prisms should be kept in a dark place when not in use.— 
The battery-cups of the New York fire-alarm telegraph, if 
extended in a row, would form a line nine hundred feet in 
length. This telegraph records on a strip of paper, auto- 
matically, not only the place of a fire, but the hour, also, of 
its oceurrence, thus making a perfect register.—During a 
thunderstorm in England it was necessary to telegraph a 
railroad train to prevent a disaster, but the operators had 
quit their instruments. One bold man, however, undertook 
the duty, and as aconsequence was disabled by the light- 
ning and lost the use of his right arm. The railroad cor- 
poration gave him £20in compensation, but the law com- 
pelled them afterwards to make it £120, which was thus 
set down as the equivalent value to an express train and its 
passengers. The market value of passengers, and of heroic 
acts in England must be low indeed; to say nothing of en- 
gine and cars!—The winds from the Sahara Desert give a 
tinge of color to linen which is hung out to bleach in Spain , 
probably on account of an impalpable dust which they carry. 
Perhaps this may account for the peculiar complexion of the 
people in that country.—The average emoluments of medical 
practitioners in the city of Berlin amount to $450. Not 
enough for the rent of an office in New York, says the 
Medical Record.—Contrary to the usual opinion, it has been 
found that coal-gas is not injurious to the roots of trees.— 
Dr. Webster recommends belladonna for the cure of opium- 
eaters. Fitz Hugh Ludlow announces with great positive- 
ness that, after a long search, he has at last discovered the 
certain cure; but what it is he fails to say. 
































































































































































































News of the Week. 


rom Wednesday, Aug. 17, to Tuesday, Avg. 23. 
HOME. 


—The President’s proclamation of neu- 
trality, bearing date the 22d ult., seems to be 
rather late, but 1s none the less necessary in 
view of the large number of Frenchmen and 
Germans resident among us, and evidently dis- 
posed to uphold the flags of their respective 
nationalities as far or farther than the law al- 
lows. The proclamation rehearses the sub- 
stance of the neutrality law, and of the treaties 
bearing upon them. It is forbidden to accept 
and exercise a commission to or to enlist or 

nter into the service of either belligerent as a 
ldier, marine, or a seaman on board of any 
essel of war or privateer; to hire another per- 
son to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of 
the United States with intent to be ‘enlisted or 
to be entered into service as aforesaid; to fit 
outand arm any ship or vessel for the service 
of either of the belligerents; to issue or deliver 
a commission fer any vessel to the intent that 
she may be employed as aforesaid, and to in- 
crease or augment the force of any ship-of-war, 
cruiser, or other armed vessel within the juris- 
diction of the United States in the service of 
the belligerents, or by adding to the armament 
or equipment thereto of anything solely appli- 
cable to war. The neutrality law does not ex- 
tend to a citizen or subject of either of the bel- 
ligerents, who, being transiently within the 
United States, desires to enter the service of 
his country on board ary vessel that may arrive 
in the United States. In conclusion the Presi- 
dent gives the usua] warning to all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States to 
the effect that they can claim no redress from 
the Government in case they violate its neu- 
trality laws. 











— Itis still uncertain who is to be the 
successor of Mr. Motley at the Court of St. 
James. Mr. Frelinghuysen has, after due con- 
sideration, positively declined to accept the 
position, and even the daily papers are shy of 
naming a suitable candidate. Meantime Mr. 
Motley continues to discharge his duties, al- 
though he cannot but feel hurt at his sudden 
and unexpected recall. The London papers are, 
we belicve, unanimous in regretting that a 
change is to be made; the Telegraph remarking 
that nothing could have been more friendly, 
dignitied, and honorable than his official inter- 
course with Her Majesty’s Government, and 
asserting that his views have been urged in a 
manner which left room for fair discussion, the 
consequence being that he has obtained a hear- 
ing which would not have been conceded to 
any one-sided exposition of partisan views. 
This is an English opinion, and we are sorry 
to notice that Americans are not wanting who 
ebnsider this popularity a suspicious cirecum- 
stance, and an evidence that Mr Motley has 
been influenced, if not by British gold, at least 
by British society. Is it not about time to stop 
this nonsense about the powerful influences 
exerted by English dinner parties upon our 
diplomatic representatives. Whenever import- 
ant questions are pending between this country 
and Great Britain, the old story about ‘‘ diniag 
and wining” is sure to be revived, as if the 
fact that a Minister Resident, capable of 
dressing aud behaving like a gentleman, is 
derogatory to his character as the representa- 
tive of a Republican Government. 





—Our foreign population is an element 
of strength and of weakness, the weakness 
bearing an undue proportion to the strength, 
though we hope not entirely neutralizing it. 
The late riot between the Orangemen and their 
old-country rivals isan intimation of possible 
trouble to come which we cannot afford to dis- 
regard. A recent number of the 7'ribune reviews 
the present state of our metropolitan popula- 


tion as shown by the police records. We copy 
some of the figures: 
ARRESTS BY THE NEW YORK CITY POLICE FOR TEN 











YEARS, 
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a 13,985 38,575 5,720 7,528 68,808 
186] ........ 18,377 39,606 7,287 5,860 71,130 
1862 ....0 - 21,868 45,409 8,631 6,164 82,072 
ee 18,199 33,717 5,284 4,688 61,888 
5 i, 28,808 5,846 3,930 54,751 
32.867 7,162 5,808 68,873 
35,375 8,914 5,948 75,630 
32,128 9460 5,788 74,532 
‘ 37,014 8,281 5,836 78,451 
1869 ..cccere 5 34,226 «87,099 5,517 72,984 
Total.... 217,649 357,725 73,684 57,061 709,120 


If these arrests were proportionally divided 
567 in every 1,000 would fall to the share of na- 
tive citizens. The proportion in fact is but 308, 
and of these it is certain that a large percentage 
sre the children of foreign parents, and edu- 
cated to a great extent at least under foreign 
influences, A due proportion for the Irish would 
bo 222 in every 1,000, whereas they really have 
506. The German proportion was 147; their 
real share 104. All others required 63 and had 
81. Stating the proposition in a different form, 
native arrests amounted to 52 per cent. of their 
due proportion, and Irish to 127 per cent. more 
than their share. If comparisons are ever fair, 
surely those which are derived from official 
records must be considered so, and to offset the 
plea of possible unfairness in the records, we 
inay refer to the roll of policemen which bears 
a very large proportion not only of Irishmen, 
but of Roman Catholics. We do not wish as a 
general thing to refer to our Roman Catholic 
brethren in disparaging terms, but these tigures 
ought not to be ignored by any one, and espe- 
cially ought they to be thoughtfully studied by 





the priesthood, and by the class which the 
Catholhe World represents. The unfairness of 
saddling the sius of afew individuals upon a 
religious sect is very manifest, but where the 
proportion of criminals is so largely furnished 
by one class, be it national or ecclesiastical, the 
inference is inevitable that some very general 
and potent agency must exert a bad rather than 
a good influence. 

—The Democratie State Convention to be 
held at Rochester about the middle of Septem- 
ber—that is to say after the party leaders have 
had abundant time to consider the measures 
adopted by the Republicans at Saratoga on the 
7th—will eommand the usual amount of public 
interest. The Democrats seem to consider the 
nominations as good as made, Governor Heff- 
man being tolerably certain of a renomination, 
notwithstanding the unpopularity which has 
recently developed in the ranks of the party in 
this city. If Tammany rules at the Convention 
as she is morally or immorally sure to do, Gov- 
ernor Hoffman’s renomination is pretty well 
assured. The Lieutenant Governor, Comp- 
troller Nichols, and Commissioners Fay and 
Chapman also stand a good chance for renomi- 
nation. The Republicans have not as yet 
made their policy public, nor is it possible to 
foresee what will be the ticket upon which the 
party will rest the election. The name ofgffor- 
ace Greeley has been mentioned as candidate 
for Governor, but it is not probable that he will 
receive the oflicial nomination. There is as 
usual some ineffectual talk about a third party 
emanating from the lately adjourned session of 
the Labor Convention at Cincinnati, and from 
the Massachusetts Prohibitionists. Both these 
proposed parties will be weakly narrow in their 
views, and will for that very reason defeat their 
own ends, for we do not think that the first 
mentioned can carry a political campaign on 
the strength of the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween labor and capital; nor that the latter can 
long sustain itself as a party organization. 





—For several weeks past terrible fires 
have been raging in Canada, and the smoke 
thereof has spread at times over New York and 
New England. During the past few days Ottawa 
has been threatened by the flames, and portions 
of the suburbs have been burned. The city 
has been filled with blinding smoke, and show- 
ers of ashes have rendered it almost impossible 
to see and breathe. Some villages and many 
isolated houses have been destroyed, and much 
suffering among the farmers is anticipated dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


or 
FOREIGN. 





—It is impossible to give a summary of 
the news which will convey any definite idea of 
the present state of affairs at the seat of war. 
A mere study of the dispatches is simply con- 
fusing, and the continued success of the Prus- 
sian arms seems to be the only trustworthy por- 
tion of the telegraphic news. A careful explana- 
tion of the situation, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained from the best authorities, will be found 
on the editorial page. 

— The military correspondent of the 

Jologne Gazette says that the French go to battle 
with much less baggage than the Prussians did 
inthe Danish and German wars of 1864 and 
1866. In 1859 a French General of brigade was 
allowed only three horses. The Prussian army, 
he says, during the war with Austria took by 
far too many luxuries with it, and if its cam- 
paign had not been so uniformly successful, 
disastrous confusion would have resulted from 
the excess of horses, wagons, and visitors. 
Another correspondent, a Frenchman, gives an 
account of a panic, which is exactly like many 
which occurred during our own recent war. A 
sentry who had lost his way came suddenly 
upon another, who at once fired and killed him. 
The contagion of firing set in, the whole line of 
sentinels discharging their tifles. The Crimean 
war and the Italian campaign of 1869 furnished 
many parallel cases. A notable instance was 
that of Canrobert’s corps, which was in bivouac 
on the Sesiaina violent rain-3torm. When 
the rain ceased, the men began to clean their 
arms, and, in spite of the most stringent orders 
to the contrary, some pieces were discharged— 
whether accidentally or not can never be 
known—and the whole corps of 25,000 men fired 
off their rifles, battalion after battalion, through 
all the divisions, the officers finding it impos- 
sible to check the fusilade, which continued at 
intervals during the whole evening, and threat- 
ening to betiay an important strategic move- 
ment tothe enemy. It is mentioned as a curious 
fact that if the rank and file know that there is 
a secure line of retreat they are much less liable 
to panic than when complicated countermarch- 
ings have confused their ideas of locality. 
this be true, the French army must just now be 
in a state bordering on perpetual panic. 





— The tribulations of newspaper corres- 
pondents in trying to keep up with the French 
army have excited the sympathy of readers 
ever since war was declared, but we do not re- 
member any more desperate attempt than that 
made by the representative of a London jour- 
nal, who, in the hope of obtaining a general 
pass from headquarters, wrote the following 
letter to the Prince Imperial: 

To His Highness the Imperial Prince. 

7 au Premier de Grenadiers, 
otel de la Prefecture, Metz. 

May it please your Imperial Highness—I am 
very impudent. It Is the privilege of Irishmen 
to be impudent. Into the bargain I am a cor- 
respondent of the only journal of London which 
is friends with France. I came to Metz to fol- 
low the Quartier-General of the French Army. 





Alas! I am not permitted todo so. When one 


If 
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is thirsty, one seeks pure water. Therefore do 
I seck your Imperial Highness for permission 
to follow the army, because at the source the 
water is purest. Recollect, Highness, every war 
must have its historiographer. Cesar’s exploits 
would not be so well known had we not Cesar’s 
Commentaries, On three grounds I base my 
request. First, Tam an Irishman. My coun- 
trymen have spilled their blood under the lilies 
and bees. There was an Irish Brigade at Fon- 
tenoy. There was an Irish Legion in 1815— 
the only foreign corps to which your illustrious 
grand-uncle gave the eagles. Next, I am re- 
sresentative of the one paper which is just to 
‘rance. And, lastly, I am a hero-worshiper, 
and you are a Napoleon. . « 
The effect of the letteris not known, but 
since its date events have occurred which may 
possibly cool the correspondent’s eagerness for 
a pass to the front. 


~—The Pall Mall Gazette lately gave a not 
very flattering estimate of the effective strength 
of the English army, aud the War Office seems 
to recognize its correctness in the suddenly in- 
creased activity at all the recruiting stations, 
an activity which will probably be still greater 
after the harvest is over, and more men from 
the rural districts are at liberty to enlist. A 
special notice has been issued on behalf of the 
Royal Artillery, stating that eighty-six com- 
missions are to be given to meritorious non- 
commissioned officers and privates. This is an 
almost unprecedented offer, and one at which 
many a middle-class man will jump in the hope 
of winning an upward step in the English social 
scale. Meanwhile the various peace societies 
are not idle, and a meeting of the Working- 
men’s Committee was lately held in London, to 
which some importance seems to be attached. 
The resolutions protest against the existing war 
and appeal to the Government not to allow 
England to be drawn into it on any pretext 
whatever, 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


NEW YORK, August 23, 1870. 
The Treasury Department has just issued the 
financial statemmt for the fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1870.2 The following is a summary of the figures; 






Receipts—July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 
From Customs......csccccccssecessccececs $104, 538,374 44 
eee a ee 184,899,756 49 
Sales of Public Lands.........s.seeeeee0-- 0,481 76 
Miscellaneous S0UrCeS......6.secssecsceees 


28,166,564 94 





Official total....\........ «+ BELL, 255,477 6 













Expenditures—July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 
Civil and Miscellapeous.... ....cccsccesss $ 53,237,663 56 
Be MING o6ckccc00ccnceicee 57,655,675 40 
Navy Department........cc..cc.ce 21,780,229 87 
Indians and _Pensidns............ BL, 743,140 
Interest on PublicDebt.........¢0.e0006+. li 

Official total... 4. .ccccooscccccccs coces Pee le4, 052 18 
Surplus revenues, ....0. 20 cece cece coos PAID, ISL, 425 45 





General Trade has been active in the Dry Goods 
line and steady in gmeral merchandise. 

Gold indicates Prussian sympathies and declines 
when the néws is adverse'to France. Exports amount 
to $2,284,000, 

The Stock Exchange has shown no violent fiuc- 
tuations, with the exception of a short flurry in the 
Vanderbilt stocks on Friday, caused by a fraudulent 
dispatch announcing Mr. Vanderbilt's death. 
Quotations for the week ending August 23, 


















High- Low- Clos- 
est, est. ing. 
American Gold Coin. 11g 4%QsCdLL 
U. 8. 6’s Cou "81,..... 144g 114g 1144 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "62 112k 1124 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou "G4... .ceccccccccccece Ill’ 11, 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou "65 11134 11L3g 11134 
U.S. 5-26’s, Cou "67. 1104g 109%¢ 110 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "68. 110°; 110 11034 
U.S. 10-40 Cou ..,.cecesscocrcscssccee 1085 1077%% 1085, 
U. S. eurrency 63........ccesseccseee 112 112}, 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol..... 9% 90 953, 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson s@ip...cc0.. 95% 86 v1 
Harlem ......cccccccccsccsccees 132}4 
BenAiMS ccc cccccccccccecsedccccccese §68S 9576 96 
Lake Shore,...scecsecsceesssenee 93 BY} 925, 
Northwestern ,... By 82 824 
Northwestern pref,...... Sy «8S 857% 
Rock Island... ..0.....0s 114) = «118&s«dB 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 61 60's 60%, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul yf......... 854 % 7634 
TE. 2, CORA cecresccccncaies 102. 10135 1017 
3856 





Pacific Mail..... 


PRODUCE MARKETS, 
NEw YORK, August 23, 1870. 
Butter—The market is sensitive, and slightly in- 
creased receipts cause instant dullness. Present prices 
can only be sustained while the supply is scant. We 
quote: 


State firkins, fair to extra, B D........ 00000 eed 
do do common té fair # Bb 4 





Western firkins. ordinary # )............. 
State half-firkin tubs. geod to fine, # D.. 
State Welsh tubs, good t) fine,’ # b. 
Western Reserve, tirking ®# ®...... 
Western, common brand, @ B,......... 

Cheese—Receipts ar? ample for all demands. The 
exports for the week, etding on Saturday, were 41,886 
boxes. Much of this went at low prices, owing to unfa- 
vorable advices from Europe. We quote: 

State Factories, extrato fine, # W.............@1Lag 










AS 







State Factories, fair t¢ good # D..... ..-12@13 
State Factories, ordinary, # B.... . 9@11 
State Factories, skimmed, # i. oe. 4@ 8 
State farm Dairies B W........ceeeseeeseeeeeee 12@13}g 
Cotton has been somewhat more active. 

Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 

Uplamds. Mobile. N.O. Texas. 
Ordinary.....eses00- 14H 143g 14% 15 
Good Ordinary...... 16% 16%4 17 17% 
Low Middling.. . 18% 19's 1934 19', 
Middling ...... 206 20°» 205, 
Good Middling 217% 225 225% 





Eggs ere still scarce, but the demand is compara- 
tively light, and prices are not firm. Our quota- 
tions are still ** loss off.” 

State and Pennsylvania ® doZ.........-..00.24 @5 

Western, ® d0z......1++ 23 @24 

Canada, # doz.... Gu 


Flour and Meal-—State and Western Flour has 
been without much activity, but has been tolerately 
steady in price. We quote: 

Superfine State and Western .....- see... 





92 
seer eeeeenee see ewer eee 











$5, 15@5,65 
Extra State ...... 5,66@6,50 
Rxtra Western Shipping brands & 50@5,90 
Extra Genesee, . ,60@9,00 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri.......... 6,25@10,00 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra. . .6,85@10,00 
Extra Ohio, round-heop shipping brands. .5,65@6,10 
Extra Ohio, trade wud samy brands, 10@9,00 
Extra City, shipping............--. 5,65@6,75 
Rye Flour, inferior to very choice 4,35@6,90 
Corn-meal, inferior to very choice......... 5,25@6, 
Grain—Wheat has been —_ steady in price, al- 
though the market was moderately active. e quote; 
White Western ® bush...........seecee- $1,55@1,70 


Red ste bush......0. 1,35@1,40 
toy i wel ate 208 1,38@1,35 
\ Sireetene > igs 
No. 8Spring, # bush,... ---. LOT@1, 
White Genesee # bush... coos 1,60G1,65 
Amber State, # bush coeess 1,38@1,40 
Corn has been in moderate demand at less bouyant 
prices. Sound mixed Western selling at 88@8¥c. 






ee eeen eee eeeee 





Provisions—The market has been devoid of ey 
special feature—dullness being the general rule. Pork 
has been, if anything, ashade firmer. We quote: 
Western Mears, ® bbl 28,62@ $29.00 
Prime Mess, # bbl -.29,50@31,00 
UR: Th EE < misceneeasenentesnenenc 24,00@26,00 
Beef is quiet and steady at the follo 
Plain Mess, # bbl. 
Extra Mess, # bbl. 
Prime Mess, # tierce. 
India Meas, per tierce... 







rates : 
$12,00@16 00 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRIGES 
OURRENT—For the week ending Aug. 23 


Brown Sheetings 
& Shirtings. 


| 4—4 Atlantic A ....... 
444 a . 





Print 


Atlantic........eccccee 6 
American Star 
Wameutta .. 
Adriatic. 












| 4-4 Pacific extra. 
all . 





















Lowells coo coee coved 
Arnolds rs 4-1 pogieten A, cose if 
EE ET 10% 4—4 Indian Head.....1 
SEGURO «otis couccons 114 | 44 CabotA..... 1234 
Dunnells 11 4—4 Broadwa _— 
Oriental . 10% 4—4 Dwight Us 
Sprague. oueeeesean 4in. Mass. E.... ll 
Pacific .........0.-.e--1136 | 40 in, Pepperell E..... 1349 
Merrimack D......... 11} 36 in, “¢ Bewese 124 
Merrimac W......... 124 33 in * «= Daccockte 
Cocheco. ..c.ccoss-coeel2 | Win, “ Diwae 
Amoskeag, mourning .10 30 in. Atlantic N. -- 
L’nd’n & # £Simp- | 80in. Bedford R 8 
son’s, mourn’g..10@103 | 4--4 Atlantic L..,. _— 
Spragues, shirting....103¢ Indian Orchard 6. 12 
a purple..... llg 33 in. si onbonte 
Amoskeag, pur........ 11 33 in. © WD .c000. 88 
Mallary. pink.........11g {| 32 in. 6 Bike 9 
Gtaghame. | 80 in. Mass. J... i 
TEE — | 30in. Ind’n Head,,...12 
Hartford..............123§ | 30in. Tremont E.,... 8% 
MII 56s sence sone ie Ticks, 
SE itkesnesnasenn 15 Pittsfield........06 eco. 8 
Lancaster. .........0..13 Somerset... 12 
Delaines. Brunswick .... od 
Pacific, &........200018 Amoskeag D.. | 
i. eee — = Deen 19 
Alpaca Luster,....... 2 pe iin 21 
Oriental Leuster..,...18  Asoee 25 
Printed Armures.,....19 Amosk’g A, C, A.....3% 
Plain eo 8 Hamilton ..... 224.000.2236 
Corset Stripes. 


Drills. 
eee 10 


2 


Bates. .... 























Newmarket.... ... eooell | Otis OC... 1I5@15}g 
Laconia.......0e...e+.124g | Haymaker ee 
PRONE occ ccccccces 15 Hamilton ......0.. 00.21 
Naumk’g Satteen..... 16 Denims. 
Cambrics. | Pawnee. oceneccens® 
Masonville, paper..... og Blue Hill.. 26 
5. 8S. Sons, a” cana: a 1245 
Victory H, glazed..... 7 Haymaker.... .. 15 
Washington, “* .... 8% Wy rowr 0015 
Bleached Cottons. Franklin... ...... «it 
8—4 Boot R........... 9 | Arlington........ A 
8—4 Canoe .......0000. 644 | Otis B 21 
7—8 Slaterville........ 93g | Amoskeag. 
7—8 Thorndike C..... at PearlRiver..... coccces 
43in. Great FallsA..13 
4—41 N. Y. Mills.......22% Lanark 
1—4 Thorndike B.....12 Cumberland 
(—4 Boot B.......00...12 Star No. 18.....ccs.e00e 
4—4 Blackstone.......15 Park No. 80........ 
4—4 Bates..... e016 wk... \_ oe 
i--4 Forestdale........ 151 Union No. 20...... 
4—4 Amoskeag A.....15¢ me eee 
i—4 Boot S............ Kennebec, 2-2......... Zh 
4—4 Androscog’in..... 16 Brown Drills. 
1—4 Wamsutta........ 213g | Mass G........cecceee12 
5—4 Boot W......000-- 1834 | Pepperell........+00...15 
6—4 Pepperell......... - ee  ._ 2 15 
8—4 Androscog’in. ....324 Linseys. 
94 oe ceereee DID | TOO. ccscnasenes 11 
1 ak 5 White Rock..........2 
Canton Flannels. Park No. 60....... 
ye eres | ey, ee” 
Naumkeag.... ati) | Spool Cotton. 
NS eperigreny 18 | Clark’s.... .....seceees 80 
Ellerton N,..........- 24 =| WillimanticS F.......75 
Naumkeag Bieached..17. | Willimantic........ 0-45 
ES, ees Sel a 
| © C Cotton........... 87 


Qhicopee N............:4 | G © Cotton 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


The advertisement of the Messrs. Smith, in 
another column, gives some reasons for the 
great improvement that has been made in reed 
Organs, and for the hearty approbation they 
have received from musical people. 

—_——__——_ 
A Seasonable Cuarantee. 

The well-known bankers, Meesrs. Bowles 
Brothers & Co., state through our advertising 
columns, that,the existing war in Europe, which 
has caused such universal derangement in the 
finance there, will not in any way affect credits 
issued by their house, and that to prevent any 
complications they are issuing Triple Currency 
Credits—pounds sterling, francs, or dollars— 
payable in Gold or its equivalent, and negotia- 
ble in every town throughout the world where 
a bank exists. Messrs. Bowles stand alone 
amongst our foreign bankers in giving this as- 
surance which will renfove any anxiety from 
the minds of travelers going abroad as to the 
possibility of having to cash their circular let- 
ters in a depreciated currency. 

—_- -—~<_ 

Messrs. Parker & Lawrence, 1 Wall street, 
are negotiating the sale of town bonds of the 
tollowing New Jersey towus, viz.: New Provi- 
dence, Union County, Bedminster, and Ber- 
nard, Somerset County. These securities ap- 
pear to be of a desirable and safe character, the 
total issue of the bonds being restricted to one- 
tenth the valuation of the real estate mortgaged. 
The investment is not only safe but remunera- 
tive as 7 per cent. interest is paid, and the 
bonds being offered at 85 this is equal to 8} per 
cent. upon the capital actually invested. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





It is Splendid. 

Most of our readers have probably heard of 
the patent article manufacture¢ from Irish Moss, 
and known as SEA Moss FARINE, which Mr. 
Rand, a distinguished practical chemist, has 
recently introduced inte the kitchens of Ameri- 
ca. Liebig, with all his recipes for concen- 
trating the life-sustaining elements of ani- 
mal food, has never given us an article that, 
like the Sea Moss Farine, will increase more 
than one third the quantity of wholesome 
bread obtainable under ordinary circumstances 
from a given quantity of flour. We are not 
prone to place much confidence in new discov- 
eries, even when announced under the sanction 
of a patent; but the testimony in favor of this 
cheap and simple preparation is so overwhelm- 
ing, and has been so entirely corroborated by 
experience, that we cannot and do not hesitate 
to recommend it most emphatically to the at- 
tention of every household desirous of com- 
bining economy with the enjoyment of luxur- 
ious and delicious articles of food. 


-_ > -— 
Facts for the Ladies. 

N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all the 
prine#Mal sewing-machize manufactories, and 
have had the best facilities for finding out not 
only what was best, but why it was best. The 
Wheeler & Wilson is the simplest in parts, the 
most direct, quiet, and rapid in action of any 
two-thread machine. Other machines can not 
keep up with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell 
ten of these to one of any other. Others come 
back for exchange, with many murmurs and 
complaints; these, never. Once sold, they are 
gone, and as an article of merchandise they are 
always salable. 


—_— 
To the Ladies. 

‘‘My wife has a FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE which sbe has used for three years 
to her entire satisfaction and without a cent for 
repairs. Henry R. Burrows. 





** Brooksville, Vt., Aug. 4, 1870.” 








Triple Currency Letters of Credit. 


AMERICAN BANKING HOUSE 


OF 
BOWLES, BROTHERS & CO., 
THROUGH ITS COMPLETED BRANCHES 
IN 


New York, 
10 William St., 
Boston, London, 
27 State St., : 446 Strand, Charing-Cross, 
,., ,Will receive deposits. either in 
FRANCS, DOLLARS, OR POUNDS, 
or make collections at any one of the above-named 
centers, to credit of an account with its Branch in any 
other of said centers, 
AT CURRENCY RATES, 
less expenses, and Free of all Commission. 


Paris, 
12 Rue de la Paix, 


. July 29, 1870. 
To our Correspondents and Holders of our Credits : 

In view of present and probable future Continental 
disturbance, we hereby beg leave to inform you that 
bona fide holders of our Credits are authorized to draw 
ofonge ae (oe oUNne pa which may re- 

se in S 81 i 
THREE DAYS’ SIGHT. upon * Usual 
Messrs. BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
449 Strand, Charing-Cross, London. 
Very yiteatre 8 youre, 
: iL ROTHERS 30. 

NOTE.—Holders of Credits are notified that. tor the 
sake of Uniformity of indorsements upon the Letters 
of Credit, all Drafts in Sterling will be estimated at the 
fixed nominal rate of Frs. 25 per Pound Sterling, to be 
subsequently adjusted at actual rates at dates of our 
reimbursement, either in America or Europe. 


The publi SPECi As, BOTIOR. 
e 1c are also notified that we are 
to issue TRIPLE CURRENCY CREDITS.” iheuen 

This is a feature entirely new and original with this 
House, and the Copyright is reserved thereto. 

The Credit is in the three currencies of Pounds, Dol- 
lars, and Francs, in the ——— of one, five, and 
twenty-five, and enables the bona fide holder to draw, 
at any point of the traveling circuit of the world, in 
the currency most available,at that point. 

_During the present Continental disturbances these 
Credits will be found particularly useful, as with them 
Drafts may be made upon London, if desired, where 
Gold payments will probably continue, notwithstand- 
ing their temporary cessation at the Bank of France. 
The traveler thus becomes much more independent 
of wag | local disturbances, having the choice of 
London, Paris, or New York to draw upon. 

ons could better illustrate the value of these 

redaits, 





STATIONERY, &c. 


PAPER & ENVELOPES, 
READY INITIALED, | 
Any Letter, Stamped Plain or in Oolors. 


Prices per Quire, with Envelopes 
to Match: 


Rustic Letters, in violet, 75c, (water-lined French 


paper.) 

Rustic Letter, in lilac, 75e. (water-lined Frencl: 
paper) 

Rustic Letter plain 40c. (water-lined Fren¢h paper). 

Antique “ **e 40c. rs i 

“‘Old English’’ Letter 40c. (ruled). 

Rustic Letter, 40c. i 

New Style Rustic Letter, plain 50c. (on rose tinted 
paper and envelopes, perfumed, ruled). 

They will be sent by mail promptly postage paid 
at the above prices. 


CEO. B.ROYS, 
Bookseller & Stationer, 
‘ 823 Broadway, N. Y, 


The. Christian Union. 


For Sale every Thursday. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“ Women, as well as Men, to be Trained for their 
Peculiar Duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text-Book for Young Ladies 


In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 
By Catuarine E. Beroner 


and Harriet BrrouEer Stowe. 

A very handsome 12mo voiume of 390 pages. Illustrated. 
rice, $2.00. 

Teachers will be supplied with specimen copies, post- 
: paid for $1.00. 

This admirable book is endorsed by the authorities 
of Vassar College and the most prominent educational 
institutions and publications in the land. It has been 
adopted asa text-book by Brooklyn Packer Institute, 
Philadelphia Hamilton Institute, Troy Willard Semin- 
ary, and many of the best American Schools for Wo- 
men. The yee has but one voice in regard to its im- 
portance and value. 

Special terms for introducing this work into Scho ols. 


J, B. FORD & 00., Publishers. 


39 Park Row, New York 


Outlines of Composition. 


Designed to simplify and develop the Prin- 
ciples of the Art, by means of Exercises, 
in the Preparation of Essays, De- 
bates, Lectures, and Orations. 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Students. 
By H. J. ZANDER and T. E. HOWARD, A.M. 
12mo. 203 pages. Second edition. Price, $1.00. 
$9,00 a dozen. 








This manual is something new in American school 
literature. Numerous treatises have been written 
on the theory of composition; but comparatively 
little has been published to illustrate the practice of 
the art. 

This work aims to assist the student in two essen- 
tial points—the formaion of correct ideas, and their 
systematic arrangement. 

Part First, intended for beginners, contains forty- 
one simple subjects, all carefully exhibited in out- 
line. and three of them written out in full, as 
examples of what the learner must aim to accom- 
plish. 

Part Second, for more mature minds, contains 
ninety-nine subjects of general interest, also in out- 
line, which present to the student a wide range for 
the exercise of his originality and ingenuity in their 
treatment. 

The subjects have been chosen with a view of 
giving to the student information upon numerous 
important and interesting subjects. 

This volume, it is believed, will contribute largely 
to elevate the standard of gqpd writing among the 
youth of our country. 

[= Single Specimen Copies will be forwarded to 
teachers, postage prepaid, on receipt of 90 cents. 
Address the publishers, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., Boston. 
They also publish that popular work, entitled 
Parker's Progressive Exercises in English 


Composition. 
144 pages. 12mo. 
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CREENLEAF’S 
New Mathematical Series 


Retail 
Price. 

New Primary Arithmetic, 

New Elementary Arithmetic, 

New Intellectual Arithmetic, 

New Practical Arithmetic, 

New Elementary Algebra, 

New Higher Algebra, : 

Elements of Geometry, 

Elements of Trigonometry, 

Geometry and sigenenets, ac oa to- 

gether) 

[The Common ScHoot ARITHMETIC, price 94c., 
and NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, $1.38, containing the 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, continue 
to be published. } 

A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. Clear 
and Comprehensive. Practical and Scientific. 
Meritorious and Economical. 

Built up and perfected, as demanded by educa- 
tional progress, it has constantly baffled competi 
tion, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the 
Union, so as to have become 

A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

For thirty-five years GREENLEAF has stood the 
ordeal of the school-room, and inaugurated in 
mathematical teaching 

A GREAT REVOLUTION. 

District Schools, Union Schools, High Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Col- 
leges, have adopted books of the series, and now 
use them with entire satisfaction. The fact that 
about 

1,000,000 Copies are now in Use 
in the schools of the country, from MAINE to LouIs- 
IANA, is proof both of the merit of Greenleaf’s sys- 
tem,and of its unparalleled success. 

GREENLEAF'S NEW PRIMARY, NEW EL- 
EMENTARY, or NEW INTELLECTUAL, and 
NEW PRACTICAL Arithmetics form a time-sav- 
ing and labor-saving course, 

COMPLETE IN ONLY THREE BOOKS, 
costing at retail only $1.67. By their use the learner 
will not oaly make better progress, but, at least, 
Save Two Years of Valuable Time. 

GREENLEAF'S NEW ELEMENTARY AL- 
GEBRA, NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA, GEOM- 
ETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, form a course for 
higher schools and colleges of unsurpassed excel- 
lence. 

SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


Are invited to correspond freely with us, and to 
send for our full Descriptive Catalogue. 

The books supplied for First Introduction, only, 
at half of the above-named retail prices. 


Sincie Corres forwarded to teachers, postage 
prepaid, for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of 15, 30, 30, 60, 80, 120, 100, 60, and 
120 cents, respectively. Address, 


ROBERT §. DAVIS & 0O., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 

J. A. BANCROF? & CO., Philadelphia ; 

OAKLEY, MASON & CO., New York. 


Sold by all the principal Booksellers in the United 
States, and in the Dominion of Canada. 


1.87 


NAPOLEON Hil. 
HANS ANDERSEN. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


HAVE JUST READY: 
i. 


PARIS IN DECEMBER, i851! 
OR, 
The Coup D’Etat of Napoleon III. 
BY EUGENE TENOT, 
Editor of the Siecle (Paris), and author of ‘‘ La Pro- 
vince en Decembre, 1851.’ 
Translated from the Thirteenth French Edition, 
with many original notes, by 
S. W. ADAMS and A. H, BRANDON. 

Price, $2 50 

‘This translation is exceedingly faithful, we find, 
on comparison with the origina]. A full Index has 
been added, and a Translator’s Appendix, contain- 
ing about one hundred pages of concise and care- 
fully prepared notes. * * * Besides giving the key 
to many things, they contain brief sketches of many 
men who are now prominent. * * * Forcunning 
and unscrupulousness it has no equal in history, 
and the unraveling of it is as interesting as one of 
the plots of Wilkie Collin’s novels.” —[Hartford 
Courant. 


In one volume, Crown &vo. 


Il. 


ONLY A FIDDLER. 


A DANISH ROMANCE, 
Br HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
In one volume, crown 8vo. Price, $1 75. 


Andersen’s Works Lately Published : 
The Improvisatore 
The Two Baronesses 
Wonder Stories. Illustrated 
Ty Spain and Portugal 
O. T.; or, Life in Denmark... 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of prices 
annexed, 





The New Sunday-School 
Music and Hymn Book. 


By T. E. PERKINS 
and Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


A Real Book of Praise. 


“Songs of pm ” is receiving a 
warm welcome everywhere. Try it in your 
school and family. Published by 

THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
76 E. 9th 8t., N. Y. 

Price $30 per hundred, beautifully bound 
in board covers. Send 25 cents, and you 
will receive @ COpy for examination, post- 
paid. 


Songs of 
| oe om 





A VALUABLE GIFT.—90 pages, Dr. 5. 5. 
FITOW 'g * DOMESTIC FAMILY P OLAN,”’ des 
Disoanes and their Remedies. mt by math, 


bes al 
ee Dr, B & FITUM, ¥24 Browtway, New Kork | 


The Best Reading i Seeks for 
Schools! 
Sargent’s Entirely New Series of Readers, 


Pronouncing Speller, &- 
—_->_>-—-— 
Sapgent’s Standard Fifth or First-class 
eader. 


Sargent’s Standard Fourth Reader. 
Sargent’s Intermediate Reader, 
Beautifully Dlustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard Third Reader, 
lllustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard Second Reader, 
lilustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard First Reader, 
Illustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard Primer, 
Finely Illustrated. 
Sargent’s Pronouncing Speller. 
An entirely new work, and very successful. 

This PRONOUNCING SPELLER illustrates the un- 
accented vowel sounds by anew system of notation, 
and contains an entirely new feature in an Index of Pe- 
culiar words, for exhibition exercises, &c., which su- 
persedes the necessity of any supplementary Speller for 
higher classes. Itis also adapted to beginners. 

The FIFTH READER is a most admirable collec- 
tion of appropriate exercises and lessons. It contains 
an Original Elocutionary Introduction of an eminently 
concise and practical character, treating in a thorough 
manner those vital principles which are essential to 
suceessful instruction, 

The selections in the higher books comprise the best 
and freshest elocutionary pieces which universal liter- 
ature affords. 

The smaller books are carefully graduated, finely il- 
lustrated with artistic care, and admirably adapted to 
interest and instructthe young: the main point being 
to aid the teacher in imparting the one thing in hand, 
viz: the art of reading and pronouncing. 

By all superior judges, SARGENT’S READERS are 
admitted to be the most practical, the most tasteful, 
and the most satisfactory, in use, of any similar works. 

School Officers and Teachers. wishing to get the 
BEST READING BOOKS, &c., are invited to commu- 
nicate with the Publisher, 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield-St., 


TO TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


Your attention is invited to the following List of 
MODERN & POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 


The Introduction, 
The English Grammar, | - 105 
The Analysis, - 80 
For First Introduce tion < one- half the abov eretail prices. 


The author, Prof. S.S. GREENE, ef Brown Uni- 
versity, has recently revised these books, and has 
condensed, simplified, and otherwise improved his 
system, which is now used in almost all the leading 
Schools of the country. They form a connected 
Series, but each book is complete in itself, and may 
be used independently of the others. 


WARREN'S NEW SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 
$0 75 


phy, : - - - - - 188 
Warren’s Physical Geography, 1 88 
For First Introduction one-half the above retail prices. 

These three books comprise a Complete Geograph- 
ical Course, adapted to all grades of Schools, and 
form the most compact and economical series now 
published. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS. 
Revised and Improved Edition in Three Series. 
1. The School Series. Nos. 1 to 7. 

2. The Mercantile Series. Nos. 8 to 12. 
3. The Ladies’ Series. Nos. i3 to 15. 
Per doz, $1 80. 
For First Introduction, $1 00 per dozen. 

These Copy-Books are unsurpassed in respect to 
neatness, beauty, ease, simplicity, and ace uracy ; 
and by them easy, flowing, graceful writing is 
taught; not stiff, slow, painfal pen-drawing. 


Boston. 


$0 56 


Warren’s Primary Geography. .- 
Warren’s Common School Geogra- 


Full Descriptive Circulars sent free upon applica- 
tion. Correspondence earnestly solicited, and: in- 


Sormation in regard to Teacher's names—pro posed 


change in Text-books, &c., gladly received. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO..,, 
628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadel phia. 


This Day Published. 
3y OLIVER OPTIC 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; or, The Young 
Ski ipper of Lake Ucayga. lémo, IL, 8! 
Completing 
The Lake Shore Series. 6 vols., Ill, per’ vol. $1.25- 
Lightning Express, On Time, 
Through by Daylight, Switch Off. 
Break Up, Bear and F orbear. 
BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOG G. 


THE HARDSCRABBLE OF ELM ISLAND. 
16mo, UL, $:.25. Competing 

The Elm Island Stories. 6 vols., Ill., p er vol. $1.25. 
Lion % Charlie B ell, 

The A The Boy Farmers, 
The Young Shipbuilders, The Ha»dscrabble. 
The Old Masters: 

THE PRINCES OF ART. Painter's Sculptors, 
Engravers, Architects. Translated trom the 
French by Mrs. S. R. URBINO. 12mo.  Illus- 
trated. $2. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE. Monthly part 
for August contains a continuation of Oliver Op- 
tie’s story, PLANE AND PLANE |; or, The Mis- 
haps fof a Mechanic. Stories anii Sketches by 
favorite authors, Poems. Dialogues. Declamations, 
Puzzles, &c. Twenty-five Dlustirations. Price 
25 cents. 

(= For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdcalers. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publisners, Boston. 

LEE, wenenionens & DILLINGH. 4M, NewYork. 


$34 PER DAY. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


In every Town, County, and Ste te, to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Paper, 


With Which is CIVEN AWAY 
That superb and world-renowned work of art **Mare 
shall’s Household Engra ving of Wash- 
ington. *”” The best paper and the grandest enerav- 
ing in America. Agents report ** making $17 in half a 
ay.” “Sales easier than books, and profits greater. 
Ladies or gentlemen desiring it imediate and largely 
remunerative employment ; boo K canvassers, and ail 
soliciting agents will find mor: money in this than 
anything else. It is something entirely new, being an 
unprecedented combination and very taking. Send for 
circular and terms to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New York. 





Ts... NEW BOOK you saw announced as nearlv 
ready you can have om as son eS by leaving 
your order at RUYS’ BOOK RE, 823 Broadway 
first bhook-store below Fourteenth street. Books of 
all the publishers sent, to cdUect on delivery (in the 
city). Books of different yublishers sent together, 
prepaid, on receipt of their price, 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION for sale every Thursday. 


Back numbers -upplied. Bubbscriptions received at this | 





94Q Bh, ROYS neoweellg and Stationer 


Droed way, } 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


e 654 Broadway, New York. 


GCUYOT’S 
CEOCRAPHICAL SERIES. 


** Incomparably superior to anything published." — 
AGASSIZ. 
Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold. 
Used exclusively in all the pablic schools of the fol- 
lowing cities 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Cleveland, O. 
Cincinnati, 0., Columbus, O. 
Adopted for exclusive use in the 
Arkansas, and Nebraska. 
Used in nearly 6,000 schools in New England, 
9,000 schools in Ohio and Michigar 
the schools of New York Ci 
throughout the United 8 
lic and Private Schools, A 
mies, and Colleges. 


the true system. 


Ind 
M 


Tndianapolis. 
Springfield. 
States of Florida, 


In over 


It is 
It is the most successful system. 


It is the only system which fully arouses the in- 
telligence of pupils and awakens wterest and en- 
thusiasin in the study. 

The series comprises the following books. 
Introduction to the Study of Geo- 

graphy 
Elementary Geography (First Lesson 
Book) 
Intermediate Geography (a Study of 
Form and Location) 
Common School Geography (Descrip- 
tive Physical and Political Geog.) ....-. 2.25 


The above books will be sent for examination at 
one-half retail prices, AND FOR INTRODUCTION ON 
VERY LIBERAL TERMS. 


NOTE.—The new editions of Guyot’s s Geographies are 
issued with the following improvements, which will 
in no way interfere with the use of old editions in the 
same Classes, as the teat remains the same, with verbal 
corrections only excepted. In the Elementary, the 
Maps will be printed from new plates, with new color 
blocks—ocean waters blue. ‘The Intermediate will be 
increased in size, to admit the new maps, which have 
been engraved in the highest style of the art, and will 
be inserted in place of those now in use; the lettering 
on these maps is clear and distinct, and while all the 
physical characteristics are prese rved, the maps are 
perfectly legible, and are colored ina superior manner 
trom entirely new color blocks. A Supplement of 16 
pages is added to this book, containing valuable matter 
on Mathematical Geog., Governmen: s and Religions, 
and Map-Drawing. 


PROF. CUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
Physical, Political, and Outline. 


Onthese maps, the} green color incicates low lands; 
the brown, tal) e lands: and the white, high plateaus; 
while the position, direction, height and steepness of 
mountains, are all shown by the peculiarities of the 
mountain shades. 

The Political Divisions are shown by bright red lines; 
the names of all prominent features are distinctly 
printed, but in so light type that they can be read ata 
short distance only; tlius the map # titted for all the 
purposes of an outline 1 nap. Hence, these maps are, at 
the same time, really Physical, Politwal, and Outline; 
or, in other words, we h ave three maas in one. 

bg nna have isisued five different series, viz. 

he Large Seriesi, consistingof nine large ond 
we ndid maps, mounted, on rollers. | Price, $7 

The Intermediate Series, eight maps, mounted 
ins 8? ¢ Way. smaller. 

he Common Sch ool Sento ten in_ number, 
some what smaller, but paounted sindlarly. Price, $25. 
e Primary Series, mountid on muslin, ina 

portt oli, Price, 

ee Classical ‘Ser’ ies, threein number. Price, 


Je 
" FELTER’ S POPULAR gOvOOL ARITH- 


First Lessons. (Illustrate vd) 

Primary Arithmetic. 

Intermediate Arithmetic. - eboesserececccs 
Grammar-School Arithmetic.. PS | 

PROF. COOLEY WORKS ON NATURAL 
A Text-Book of Chemustry. - $1. 
A Text-Book of Natural Philosophy. 

PROF. SANBORN TENNEY’S WORKs. 
Natural History of a Young 0 
Animal Zoology — eevccce 
Natural History Tabiets.. 


These Books are valuable, and should be known and 
used in all of our Academies and High Schools. 
en ae 
STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 
AND 
~e WORKS OF REFERENCE, 
FOR 
Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 


ALEXANDER. 








Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald al. 
exander, D.D. Une vol., !2mo, cloth $1.5 


BuWEN. 
American Political Economy. er Prof. Fron. 


One vol., crown Svo, clo 


CLARK (N. G) 
An Outline of the Elements of, the English 
Language. For the tse 
Clark, Protessor of Rhetoric and ; ng lin h Later sabe 
in Union College. One vel., 12mo, cloth. .. $1 


Ac dig GRATK.. fe 
ompen us story o nglish Litera- 
an and o # the english ‘Language, from 
— orman Opa t. With numerous speci- 
By George L. aid L Two vols., 8vo, 
$7. 


DE VERE (Pro? M. SCHELE.) 
Studies in English; or, Glimpses inro the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D. 
Professor of Modern Lanyn ages inthe University of 
Virginia. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth $2 50 


HOPKINS. 

The Law of Love and Love as a Law; or. 
Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. By Mark 
Hopkins, D. D.. LL.D., President of Williams Co! 
lege. Une vol., 12mo $150 


cis Bowen. 


LORD. 

The Old Roman World. The Grandeur and Fail- 
ure of its Civiliz:tion. By John Lord, LL.D. One 
vol., crown 8vo, cloth.. a .- $3.00 

Ancient States and Empires. ‘By John Lora, 
LL.D. One vol., crown 8v $ $3.00 

—A new and cheaper edition tor ‘schools now preparing. 


One vol., 12mo. 
McILVAINE. 
Elocution + :_ The Sources aad Elements of its we. 
By Prof. J . H. Mellvaine. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.7 


MULLER. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
the Science of Keligion; 01 Mythology, Traditions 
and Customs. By Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls Soliege, Oxford. T'wovo's.. crown 8vo, uniform 
with ** Lecture ,on Language,” &e $5.00 

Lectures on the Science of Langu De- 
livered at toe Royal Institution of Great Age un, in 
April, May, and June, 1861, ‘Iwo vols , cloth, crown 
BVO. rcccccccccecs bed shneenes betehe bdbned ss connsecce< 36.00 


ARSH (G. P.) 

The Origin: out History of the English Lan- 
guage, : and of the duurly Literature it bmbodies. 
by George P. Marsh, One vol. ‘crown 8vo., lurge 
paper, $000; cloth ideas haben Mind s-a6kie cabinet $3.00 

Lectures on the English Language. First 
Series, fourth edition, revised and enlarged. One 
vol., crown &vo, cloth oo». $3.00 

Man and Nature; or, Physical Geog zraphy. as 
Modified by Huinan * Aci ion. One vol., crown 8vo, 


PORTER 

The Human Intellect. With 
upon b’ sye he logy of the Human Soul. 
Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


Essays on 


an_ Introduction 
By Prof. Noah 
One vol., 8vo.... $5.00 


PERRY. 

Elements of Politica! Economy. By_ Arthur 
Latham Perry, Professor of History and Political 
Keonomy in Williams College. One vol., crown 3VO, 
cloth >) 


WHITNEY. 
Language and the Study of Language. 
Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Sei 
ence. By Willlam Dwight Whitney, Prosessor of 
Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in 
Yale College. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth........ $2.50 


1 to ith hog ~~ § ft tl | 
n e t ntern na 

Introdugtion z ned na 7 aid in Ti Téa nnd «cs 
forioal studies. By T. D. Woolsey, . 

edition revised and enlarged, cloth 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of Cuas. SCRIBNER & 
Co.'s Misceliancous, Theological, and Bducational 
Publication sent on application. 

These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post paid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 





a SORIBNER & 0O., Publishers, 


564% Mroadwey, Sow Vor’, | 


UNION. 


NEW IEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Religious Thought in England. From 
the Reformation to the End of the Last Century. 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. By 
Rev. Joun Hunt, M.A., author of An Essay on 
Pantheism. Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“A more complete and faithful picture of English 
theology we do not know. * Here we have 
clearness, vigor, and siakaiite of style, and an 
abundance ot new thought, * * * The views of 
aman who has not only studied his subject, but is a 
thorough master of it in every part." —London Stan- 
dard. 


Heroes of Hebrew B istory. By SAMUEL WIL- 
BERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 
8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


“The Bishop of Winchester is never more happy 
than in portraying a great character as a whole. 
Klis rich treasury of language, his devotional frame 
of mind, his far-secing vision, and his large-hearted 
charity, are all pressed into a labor of love, and con- 
spire to make this volume of no ordinary attrae- 
tion.”"—John Bull. 


The Blunders of Vice and Folly, and their 
Self-acting Chastisements. By JoHN GEORGE 
HARGREAVES, author of The Possibilities of Cre- 
ation. Crown, &vo, cloth, $2. 


“Only now and then do we lay our hands ona 
work so thoroughly interesting.’’—Literary World. 


Biblical Studies. By E, H. PLumyny, MA 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“They display so remarkable an ingenuity, a 
learning so wide and varied, an acumen so keen, 
and they are such real and valuable aids to an intel- 
ligent apprehension of almost innumerable passages 
of Scripture, that it would have been nothing short 
of a calamity had they not been rescued from the 
oblivfn to which magazine literature, unless repub- 
lished, is doomed.— onconformist. 


The Great Poem of the Year. Roverr Bu 
CHANAN'S new poem, THE BOOK OF ORM: 
‘THE BOOK OF VISIONS SEEN BY ORM 
THE CELT.” By Ropert BUCHANAN, author 
of London Poems, &c. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, $2. 

“Mr. Buchanan’s genius has struck root intoa 
new form of life and feeling—subtle, delicate, and 
marvellously fair.’’"—Nonconformist. 

The Oreator and the Creation ; How Re- 
lated. By Joun Younc, LL.D., author of The 
Jhrist of History. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and altered. Crown &vo, cloth, $2. 


Dean Alford’s Revision of the New Tes- 
tament. The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the authorized 
version. Newly compared with the Original 
Greek, and revised by HENRY ALForD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Three editions: 

Crown 8vo edition, extra cloth, red edges.... 

Foolseap 8vo edition, cloth, red edges 

18mo edition, flexible cloth 


& 50 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


New and Attractive 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


Send for our complete » cataiegue of School-Books 
before deciding for the coming year. 


Among our text-books are the following : 


LOSSING’S HISTORIES. Complete series. 

SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. Complete 
series. 

STODDARD’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

BULLIONS’S GRAMMARS. English, Latin, and 
Greek, and Classics. 

BULLIONS’S LATIN LEXICON. 

KEETEL’S ORAL FRENCH SERIES. 

MATTISON’S ASTRONOMIES. 

BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS OF 
THE HEAVENS. 

HOOKER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 

ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


(New.) 


Etc., Etc. 
Send for full Catalogue. 


Any of our Text-Books sent to Teachers by mail, 
post-paid, for examination, on receipt of half price. 
Address 


SHELDON & CO., 


498 & 500 Greadway, New York. 


- Books for Sue Reading, 


WHITE AS SNOW. By Epwarp GARRETT, 
author of Occupations of a Retired Life and 
Ruth Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 

“There is a quict warmth of heart about these 
stories that is very pleasant.”—Advance. 


SUMMER DRIFT-WOOD FOR THE 
WINTER FIRE. By Rose Porrer. 
12mo, $1. 

‘While there is no sickly sentimentality, nothing 
strained or over-wronght in this book, its purity 
and sweetness of thought, naturalness of expression 
and beauty of style will wiu for it the attention and 
interest of many readers. No purer, sweeter, bet- 
ter volume, in its way, can be carried to the moun- 
tains or the sea.”—Times. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. E., 
PRENTISS, author ot The Flower of the Family. 
&e, 12mo, §1 75. 

# A capital book; it isso fresh, so spicy, so wo- 
manly, 80 thoroughly natural, that it seems im possi- 
ble that it can be a fietion. 
a perfect woman, is arare and precious piivlle 
—Springfcld Republican. 


JANET’S LOVE AND SERVICE. Ry Mar- 

GARET M. ROBERTSON, author of Christie oa 

the Way Home, &e. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75; 
paper, $1 25. 

‘‘ Janet's life presents an example worthy of note 

and imitation. It is marked witjmany little inei- 

dents which try the faith and patYence of one in her 


engaged in the ordinary avocations of life.”"—Ohris- 
tian Observer. 


Sent by mail prepaid on reoeipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 


770 Rroadw ay. cor. Oth St. 


BIBLE GUIDE. 


This chart is entirely new—an unprecedented com- 
bination of knowledge, and very taking. Price, 
£1.50, ApPerite wanted 
t, BEARDSE AW 
8 Laight Sh, 6" Kaen, 





To trace the x rowth 1 of | 


| with an immense -_ 
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MAKE THE LITTLE ONES HAPPY, 


By sending to them a Subscription to 


THE NURSERY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 
ee 


This unique Magazine is now in its fourth year, and 
meeting with a success unequaled in juvenile period- 
cal literature. It is the first and only work of its kind, 
in fact a most happy invention. 


EVERY NUMBER 


Has at least 


Twenty-Five Pictures 
in the best style of art, by Pletsch, Frolitch, Weir, Fro- 
ment, Billings, Barnes, and other eminent artists. 

The reading matter is prepared with the utmost care 
by tke best writers for the young, and the work has 
won the entire confidence of parents and teachers. 

The * Boston Transcript” says: 

“It is superior to any other juvenile in its illustra- 
tions, which are wholly artistic.” 

* The best magazine in the world for youngest read- 
ers,” says the ** Chicago Advance.” 

THE NURSERY has won its position by sheer merit, 
and will continue to maintain the peculiar character 
which has made it so great a favorite. 

TERMS. 


$1,50 a year in advance; 3 copies, $4; 
each additional copy for $1,20; 20 copies for $20; single 
numbers, 15 cents. A sample number with premium 
list mailed for 10 cents. 
Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield-St., Boston. 


5 copies, $6; 





Foremost in the Rank of Music Books! 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Its great popularity still continues. 
Annual Sale, 25,000. 
Price, $3.75. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


SENT FREE TO ALL 
On Receipt of Stamp, 


Specimen Pages of our New Sabbath-School 
Singing Book, 


THE SILVER SONG, 


Now ready. Containing nearly One Hundred and 
Eighty pages of Fresh New Music. 
Edited by W. A. OGDEN, 

The author labored two years in the preparation 
of this work, and has revised it three times before 
placing it in the hands of the publisher. 

Book will be ready September Ist, and orders will 
be filled in rotation at the following low prices: 

Paper Covers. Board Covers. 
One Copy. Per Hundred. ye Per Hundred. 

$v 30. $25 00. $0 35 $3u 00. 


Single copies sent by mail, Postage pea. upon 
receipt of price. Address W. W. WHITN 
Tolede’ oO. 


EVERY SCHOOL IN THE LAND SHOULD GET 
“‘EXCELSIOR DIALOCUES,” 


The best work of the kind ever issued from the press. 
Every line written expressly for this book, and adapted 
to the use of 

Lyceums, Exhibitions, Private Theatricals, dc. 

Cloth, nearly 400 duodecimo pages. Price, $1.75. 
Also 
100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 2.” 
(A Companion Volume to No. 1.) 

This book contains the latest good things for Recita- 
tion, Declamation, School Reading, &c., in Poetry and 
Prose, and combines entinent, Patriotism, Eloquence 
and Humor. All who have No. 1 want this book, and 
those who have not, want both. Price for either num 
ber, pamphlet edition, only 30 cents. Cloth, gilt, back, 
75 cents. Ask your bodkestler for the above books, or 
send price -. P. Garrett & Co., Publishers, 

2 Chestnut Street, P ntiadelplaia, Pa. 


Book Agents Wanted for 
LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The Social History of the’ President's Mansion and 
its inmates, from Washington's adminis- 
tration down to the present time. 


Superbly illustrated on steel. To canvassers gen- 
erally and lady canvassers in particular, this book 
is confidently recommended by the publishers. For 
circulars and terms, address 


U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome St , N. Y.; 177 West 4th St., Cincinnati 
O.; 130 South Clark St.. Chicago, IL; and 410 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand theme, and the grandest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a new stand-point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in every family. Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

7 Park Row, New York. or 14° Lake St.. Chicago 


ANTED!—AGENTS. Ladirs or Genttemen 
everywhere, to canvess for ** The Life and 
| Writings of Charles Dickens,” by Mrs. P. 
Hannaford, A handsome $1.50 i2mo, destined to ene 
Now is vour time to make 
. RUSSELL, Boston, MAss. 








GENTS WANTED FOR 





money. 





ANTED.— A few ladies of good address to receive 
subscriptions for a new and Religious work. A 
light and profitable employment, Liberal arrane- 


| ments with those pois competes, Apply L. P. Co.. 
sphere of active service, and contains salutary les- | Box 343 N. Y. Post-O 
sons of instruction for a numerous class of readers | —————— 


IF YOU WISH TO KNOW ALL ABOUT THE 


= MAP 


Published by H. 4 LLOYD & CO, No. 2t John 
St., New York. It shows, lst, The Country be- 
tween Paris and Berlin. 2d, A Map of Europe. 3d 
Portraits of William, King of Prussia, and Emperor 
Napoleon. 4th, Valuable Statistics] Matter, Single 
gery, stpaid, 50 cents. Ten copies to one address, 
wenty-five copies, &. GET UP A CLUB, 

ee get the low rates. Very liberal terms to Agents 
. B.—The American Agriculturist says; '‘ We have 
ready spoken of the reliable character of the hound 

i H, Blogd & Go, Netlog that the initials dre HH. 
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AT HOME. 


— An Aroostook editor pays his respects 
to ‘“‘ the unhappy old rip who squats in the edi- 
torial chair of the Sunrise.” 

— Upon the bridge over the Platte, lead- 
ing out of Denver, Colorado, there was a year 
ago this inscription: ‘‘ No vehicle drawn by 
more than one animal is allowed to cross this 
bridge in opposite directions at the same time.” 


— A Thomastown widow became so de- 
pressed, the other day, that she attempted 
suicide by jumping from a wharf, but unfor- 
tunately the tide was out, and’she landed fast in 
the flats, where the mud beld her a prisoner 
until she finally concluded to live a while 
longer, and called for relief. 

— Secretary Stanton is credited with say- 
ing: ‘‘ The best invention for killing was made 
by God Almighty when he created man. | 
would rather bave one good soldier with a 
single charge 1n his gun, determined to kill 
somebody, than a new recruit, armed with a 
repeater, and fi owed by a wagon-load of 
ammunition.” 

— An enterprising husband in Minnesota 
advertises his wife for sale. He warrants her 
to be gentle, affectionate and devoted, and 
claims tor her a knowledge of human nature 
which he does not himself possess. In short, 
he thinks that she knows too much to suit him, 
and he would like to find a man of better edu- 
cation, who would be willing to marry her after 
she has been divorced. 

— Here is a Yonkers romance: A young 
lady who was engaged to be married soon, on 
passing a barber’s shop, saw her intended in a 
chair and a barber fanning him. She supposed 
he must be sick, so she rushed in and threw 
herself in his arms, and found he was only hay- 
ing his moustache dyed. She got some of the 
stuff on her face, which colored her fair cheek, 
and so disgusted her that she broke off the en- 
gagement. 


— A crowd gathered at the Piqua (Ohio) 
riilroad station the other day to see Gen. Grant. 
As the train was moving off, an old Gentleman 
asked: ‘* Who did they say that fellow is?” 
‘ That is Gen. Grant, our President.”’ ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the old fellow, ‘‘it is, is it? Well, stranger, 
vou see, I'm not about town much, and don’t 
pay much attention to the newspapers, and 
know but little about these things. What night 
his polotics be ?”’ 








CoMAAIAN SERVICES 

(Ge are making a Specialty of the 
nanufacture of Communion Hare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriare designs. @atalogues show- 
‘ng the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application. 


ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 Jobn St., New York, 
Aounuta iturers of Fine Silber Wlated Ware. 


Elastic Spong 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Moth. No Dust. 
Guaranteed. 


CUSHIONS adopted by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 
Mattresses and Pillows ysed extensively by Hotels 
and Families. Send for Circular and prices. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Fourteen Numbers, 7~ 


fering in flexibility and fineness, ad- 


No Packiny. 





apted to every style of writing. 





Their Superiority «<< 
nowledged by all Penmen. 
For sale by all first-class Stationers. 


nar Sample Card sent by mail 
ES 


upon receipt of Twenty-five cents. 


Send for Circulars. 





Address 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 @& 140 Grand St., N. ¥.; 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Beast styles, best prices. Send for List and Catal Oe, 
free. Amer. School App’s Co., 58 Murray St., N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


of superior quality. Catalogues free. Amer. School 
App’s Co., 8 Murray 8t., N. Y. 











1 __ FINANC TAL. 
ELIZABETHTOWN AND PADUCAH 
RAILROAD, 

OF KENTUCKY, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 per Cent. Twenty Year 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


This Road, connecting the important points of 
Louisville and Paducah, is 185 miles long and pasges 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
the State of Kentucky, the traftic of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be abundantly remunerative. 

Nearly the whole line is under contract, and tbir- 
ty-one miles of the road are already in successful 
operation. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the City of 
Louisville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3,- 
095,000, 

To lay the rails and completely equip the road, 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS of First Mort- 
gage Convertible Bonds have been authorized, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
atthe BANK OF AMERICA, in the City of New 
York, on the Ist days of March and September. 

These Bonds are the only lien upon the property 
and franchises of the Company, and are deposited 
with the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, which will pay over the proceeds 
of the bonds to the Railroad Company only in the 
ratio of construction. 

The most rigid care has been exercised to protect 
the interest of the bondholders by every legal safe- 
guard. The bonds can be converted into stock at 
the option of the holder for seven years after the 
completion of the road. The management is in the 
hands of some of the most responsibie and fayor- 
ably-known business men of Kentucky. With the 
guarantee of their able and faithful direction, and 
the large amount of stock subscribed, these bonds 
form a very safe and desirable investment. 

The price of the bonds at present is 874 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Any further information will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
No. 41 Broad St. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
No. 40 Wall St. 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 
No. 28 Broad St. 


THOMAS 
DENNY 
& CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 39 Wall Street. 


ST. LOUIS, ALTON, AND TERRE HAUTE 
R. R. 10 per cent, Mortgage Equipment Bonds, 95 
and interest. 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
R. R. 8 per cent. lst Mortgage Bonds, guaranteed 
principal and interest, 924 and interest. 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA BR. R. Ist 
Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds (road leased by the Tl- 
inois Central R. R. Co.), 83 and interest. 

TOLEDO, PEORIA, AND WARSAW R. R. 2d 
Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, 70 and interest, and 
relatively the cheapest bonds in the market. 

All other Railroad Bonds furnished at current 
market rates. Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold, Gov 
ernments, and other Securities executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on current securities. Financial 
circulars furnished gratuitously to customers. 


‘Tndianapolis, Bloonigeton 


Western Railway 


SEVEN PER CENT. COLD LOAN. 


—————— 


The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the city of Pekin, in Illinois, 

The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 


OVER 195 MILES OF THE LINE ARE NOW 
IN OPERATION, AND EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON THE WHOLE ISSUE OF 
BONDS. THE IRON AND ALL THE MATERIALS 
FOR THE BALANCE ARE ON HAND AND BE- 
ING RAPIDLY LAID, WHICH MAKES THE LINE 
VIRTUALLY COMPLETED. There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track there is a population of over 600,000. It 
runs through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Ilinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At- 
lantic to the Pa@fic, HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its resour- 
ces, and the whole enterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BE AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasure that 
we recommend them to our customers as a first-class 
investment. Over four-fifths of the loan has been gold 
We offer the balance at %2'y and interest, 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. For full particulars apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N. Y. 





$1,000,000 


OF THE 7 


CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
LEAVING BUT 


$500,000 


UNSOLD, 


Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 

The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted tothese bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY of the PRINCIPAL, 
and a liberal rate of interest 

The tax-exemption features of the security make 
the investment unusually desirable to purchasers 
residing in CONNECTICUT, where they are 


Free from Every Description of Tax. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND ‘TRAINS 
ARE RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN 
AND MIDDLETOWN, while east of Middle- 
town the unfinished portion is graded for over 
twenty miles, which leaves only some seven or eight 
miles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 
LINE. 

The bridge over the Connecticut River, designed 
to be the finest and most substantial structure of 
the kind in this country is well under way; a large 
portion of the iron-work is already prepared, and 
will be placed in position as soon as the piers are 
finished. 

The business future of the road is unusually 
promising. Theroad not only brings the greater 
part of New Eggland nearer New York, but it 
opens a section through the populous and thriving 
State of Connecticut which heretofore has been en- 
tirely destitute of railroad facilities, and unlike 
most new roads, has a well-established and profit- 
able local busintss awating its completion. The 
line has thirteendifferent railroad connections, be- 
sides water communication at Middletown and 
New Haven. Itconnects and passes through some 
dozen different towns, whose aggregate population 
equals one-third of the total population of the State. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE WORK ON THE 
ROAD IS SUPERIOR TO THAT ON ANY 
LINE IN EXISTENCE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
while the expenses of construction has been NO 
GREATER than m INFERIOR ROADS. 

Corporations, Capitalists, and Investors will find 
in the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form 
of investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE AND CON- 
VENIENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
regictered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 


Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
and the issue restricted toone-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Basak, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars spply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. ! Wall-St. 


Seven ner Cent. Gold Interest. 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Sinking Find Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 


West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
OF THE OOMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 

and other Securities. 

———$?$ > _______ Ee 
PATENTS. 
MUNN & 00., 37 Park Row, New York, 
Have been established as solicitors of American and 
foreign Patents nearly a quarter of acentury. Dur- 
ing that time they have taken out nearly one-third 
of all patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office. They have also made more than 30,000 pre- 
liminary examinations into the novelty of alleged 
new inventions. This great experience is of immense 
value to all inventors who contemplate to apply for 

atents and need counsel. Full written and printed 

instruction and advice given. Office SC IFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 








FOR 


HOT WEATHER. 


Gauze Merino 


Undershirts, 


Linen Drawers, 


Bathing Dresses 


Bathing 


Drawers, 
Bathing Shoes, 


Balbriggan 


Hosiery, 


Lisle Thread 


Gloves, 


Roman Ties, 


Roman Scarfs, 
ALL AT 


LOW PRICES, 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


|637 BROADWAY. 


JAMES SHARKEY. 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 


Sth av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 

ombs, Vaults, Fences, ete., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH er WITHOUT 
parts. 


the Buttonhole 


Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 
Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvaseers and agents liberally treated with. 
IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing 





Machine, 


WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, ‘‘ This is bet 

ter than any of its class known to the judges "—not 
these, not all together, but because we lil it best 

as a Woman would say. It works like a charm; we 
can sew anything we please with it; the children 
can’t get it out of order; and it is put at most rea 

sonable terms.—Church Union. 





THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 
Acknowledged by the first musical 
to be the BEST PIANO now made an 


The great combination of exce 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to tor 


lent of the country 
i the most durable. 
nt qualities in the 
\ . touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con 

sequently .the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to cali at our Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St. Send foracirenlar. Address, 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


AND 


“The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


DOANE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, 
No. 423 Broome Street, New York. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 

E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 

Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; the 

large organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, 

and of many hundreds of instruments of al! sizes, in 
every part of the country, and of all denominations. 
Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
precisely the same terms as at the factory. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of one hundred PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and,ORGANS, of six first class makers, AT EXTREMELY 
LOW. PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to 
Let, and rent money applied if purchased. Chickering 
pianos ave included in the above offer. 





AZ. 
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LEONARD S. BALLOU’S ‘NEW YOKE” 
SHIRTS, made to order of New York Mills muslin, 
and fine linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at $36 per dozen 
* HAND MADE.”’ Send for circular and measure 
ment blank to fill up. Sent free. 

NOTICE. 

Send your orders direct to me. The “NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine unless my autograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 

By mailing me the following measures, I can safe- 
ly guarantee you perfectly fitting shirts. 

MEASURES. 

Neck—Inches around from button to buttonhole. 

Yoke—Inches from one shoulder joint to the other 

Breast—Inches around the chest under the arm 

its. 

Waist— Nuwber of inches around. 

Bosom—Do you want studs, eyelets, or buttons, 

Shirt—Length—State style of plaits in bosom. 

Sleeve—Length from center of back to knuckles. 

Wrist—Style of cuff. 

Height, — Feet, — Inches. — Weight, — Pound, 

3 b.—" Goods ordered” forwarded to anv pary 
of the United States by express, in five days from 
receipt of order, ‘‘C. O. D.” 

Tne Express Agent will allow you to examine the 
goods before paying for them, and if not perfectly 
satisfactory you need not take them. 

LEONARD Pemmeyn {Py op 
Celebrated ‘‘ F. Y.58,” and 
Inventor of the the ‘‘ New Yoke” Shirt. 

Only Depot, 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

P. O. box 3,997. 


Homeceopathic Medicines. 
BSTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


Snuecessors to WM. RADDR), 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET, 

Bet, Broadway and Elm Street, New York. 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of Medi 
cines and Books for Physicians and family use. Or- 
ders per mai) promptly attended to. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Head-Quarters of Nitrous 


Oxide Gas for Teeth Extraction, 19 Cooper Institute, 
New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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ABROAD. 


—According to Gladstone the wealth of 
England increases $500,000,000 every year. 


—Henrietta Hirschfeldt, who studied at 
the Philadelphia college, has recently opened a 
dentist office at Berlin. 


—It is announced that Marshal Bazaine 
received orders “ to use all his influence to pre- 
vent journalists from accompanying the French 
army into Germany.” So far he has obeyed in 
structions with commendable fidelity. 


—The melody of the ‘* Marseillaise” is 
now claimed as German holy music, found in an 
old church of the German village of Holgheim, 
to which the French adapted only their words. 
The Germans evidently wish to throw discredit 
upon the story of Rouget De L'Isle. 

—'Lhere are fifty-seven ducal families in 
France, the titles of which have been conceded 
by sovereigns at different epochs, principally 
for military services. Most of these, however, 
have renounced the career of arms, and, at the 
present time, only sixteen ducal families have 
members in the army. 


—As a proof of the grammatical care 
with which French documents of public import- 
ance are drawn up, it is noted that in the Em- 
peror's proclamation to the French people, his 
Majesty said, “‘ J’ amene mon fils avec moi,’’ where- 
as, the proper academic French should have 
been, ‘Jenene mon fils avec mei.’’ The mis- 
take is thought so important that the Officiel 
Journal contains a paragraph correcting it. 


—A patriotic German maiden thus ap- 
peals to her sisters, or those of them who are 
married, in the columns of the Cologne Gazette 
‘* Will you, while your sons stand before the 
French cannon, and thousands among them 
shed their noble young heart’s blood for the 
independence of Germany, will you still run 
about wearing towering, insane-looking French 
chignons, and will you still allow your clothes 
to be made according to bold French fashions ?”’ 


—General Le Beeuf’s little speech to the 
six young Gardes Mobiles who were his secre- 
taries seems to have been very much to the pur- 
pose: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are beginning the cam- 
paign; we will live well when circumstances 
are favorable; when we can get nothing, which 
may happen, we will buckle our waistbands in 
tightly. You will have much work and little 
rest, my esteem, the certainty of being useful 
to your country, and on the least indiscretion 
a ball through your head. And now, gentle- 
men, break up.” 





CONTINENTAL 


INS. CO., 
No.. 102 Broadway. 


Capital, 


Branch 


No. 149 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
Offices, 


No. 94 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


- $500,000.00 
Cash Assets, $7,503,700.54 


New York, August 2d, 1870. 
The Direetors of this Company have declared a 
Semi-annual Dividend of 


TEN PER CENT. 
upon the Capital, payable on demand. 
And they have also directed that 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST 
be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 1865, '66, 
67, '68 and ’69 on the 20th of September next. 


Scrip transfer books w:ll be closed from the Ist to 
the 20th of September. 


They have also made an allotment of Scrip of 
SIXTY PER CENT. 
on all participating Policies, deliverable en and 
after September 20th next. 


And have also ordered the 
SCRIP iss 
= v rT ssued in 1864, 
with SIX per cent. Interest thereon to be paid off, 
in cash, on the 15th inst. j 
CYRUS PECK, 


Secretary. 





THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improved 
and original system. The 
pay entof T . DOLLARS 

secure a policy f. Vv 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 


(larger sums in proportion ) 
and a small PRO-RATA 
payment is required only 
when a death occurs in the 
class and division in which 
& policy is registered. 

In some essential points, 
such as medical examina 
tion, pro-rata payments, and 
absolute policies, this Asso- 
ciation does not vary from 
any of our oldest companies ; 
but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accommoda- 
tion of payments, it differs 
materially, , 


Authorized Capital, 
$250,000. } 

For particulars, pamphlets may be had gratui- 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
way, New York, or of its agents. 

GEN. S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., Presi 
ISAAC ROSENFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary. 

JAMES A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 





Policies Issued nearly 25,000 
$3,600,000.00 


Assets 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President. 
.s ee Seay. 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, {39 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 
The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallelled 
in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelve Months, 
insuring $7,813,850.00, which is the largest 
initial year’s business ever done by a Life Insurance 
Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following Liberal Features : 


Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non- 
Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 
premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after tivo 
annual payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and 
absolutely incontestable after two annual 
premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured} 
if desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiums, and no inercase of annual payment on 
any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion 
to his contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 


Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
One Annual Prem. Will ( 2yearsand 3 days. 
two ‘* Prem’s } continue a ne 
Three - “is > the policy i _ 
Four se \ in se ** 46 
Five “ "4 J force ang pct lls 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 139 Broadway. 





OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent, 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, ... 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, ° 
Liabilities, . ‘ 


$2,500,000 00 
4,576,235 74 
106,259 49 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist day of July, 1870. 

ASSE'’s. 

Cash, Balancein Bank..........-..0++ee+se00. $200,808 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

MOD cas wucprecesdbveducsvibecedide - 1,718,015 00 











Loans on Stocks, payable on demand . 312,750 00 
United States Stocks (market vaiue) . 1,483,250 00 
State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks and Bonds 

I ee eee eee 'T52,120 00 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items,....... 





164,292 74 


en sence sence $4,576,235 74 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 

T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Secretary. 
NEw YOukK, July 12, 1870. 


J. 


Buy the Black Beauty! 
fed EUMELAN }..5~ 
Best carly Grape ; sweet, large, lisuious. Vine 
hardy, prolific; $2 each; $18 per doz. Sent by mail. 
Descriptive Nursery Catalogue, ful) of facts and hints, 
10 cents. pouty and Club rates of Trees, Vines, &c., 
free. MERRILL & COLEMAN, Geneva. N. Y. 
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OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
Gs: of indestructible materials! 
i | 


OMPACT, simple, durable, and efficient ! 
OMPAKE it with every other machine! 
OLBY Bros. & CO., 508 Broadway,.N. Y.! 
Vv i N EC A R How made from Cider, Wine, 
. ® Molasses, or Sorghum, in 10 
hours, withont ysing Grugs. For circular address F. I. 
Saez, Vinegar-Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
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It is one of the 
most useful inven- 
tions of the age 


for Merchants and 
Business men. 


Patented Aug.1! 


oc 
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U INSON’S F ILY 
H ad SOW Re Quity 
the best for hand. 
BUTTERWORTH’S JERSEY 
APPLE GRINDER 
Is the best for power. 

Will grind 200 bushels an hour. 
CIDER-PRESS SCREWS of cast- | 
iron,new pattern, strong & durable. 
STi 
TERS, the test and cheapest for 
cutting hay, straw and cornstaiks 
Send for Llustrated Circulars to 

J. R. DEC 

197 Water-St., New York 


COPPER 





Plans, Views, 


and Description! 
xs Beautiful! Convenient! 


Economical! 


A MODEL HOUSE 


Address, (with Scrip if convenient), 


GEO. J. COLBY, / 


Architect, 
qs 
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GOING 7, 


Figures 


IP FEED-CUT- 





JATUR & CU., 
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REFORMATION 


in architeeture!!! 





RADICAL 


. 
it is an exceeding- 
ingly rapid method 
of marking boxes 
for shipment, show 
cards, price lists, 
& 


c. ~ 
Send for a Circular. 


E. L. TARBOX, Patentee and Sole Proprietor, 
New York Stencil Works, 









H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Roofing 


78 WILLIAM 8ST., NEW YORK. 





(¥e Circulars Free. 


87 Nassau St., New York. 


With eurStencil and 


Key Check Outfit. 








A. WILLARD & €0., 
wm Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 


GARDNER’S 


Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing- 
— Desk Combined. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 








W. P. UHLINGER, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of School Furniture, offers his latest Improved 
School Desk at reduced prices. Having twenty 
years experience in business, and unequalled facili- 
ties for manufacturing, he can defy competition. 
This furniture is recommended as the best now in 
use; and will be warranted to last twenty years, 
with proper care. It is built of well seasoned lum- 
ber with cast-iron frames, sufficiently stiff and 
strong, requiring no braces like other desks of flim- 
sey structure, made for show rather than service. No 
slat seats to give children opportunity to break 
their fingers through the openings; no gimcracks 
of any kind to mar the beauty of the design, nor 
unnecessary ornaments to catch the dust. For com- 
fort, the new desk is all that can be desired; it has 
a rounded back to suit-the curve of the spine, anda 
noiseless hinged seat, hollowed out. 

The Desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, 
and experienced men sent to put up and finish them 
in the School-houses, without charge for time, and 
no trouble to the purchaser. In filling orders from 
distant parts, full directions are furnished for put- 
ting together and setting the desks. 

TEACHERS’ DESKS and Book Cases, Chairs, 
Settees, School—Umbrella and Bible Stands, School 
Clocks and Music Boards. 

SCHOOL SLATES and Slate Blacsboards of all 
sizes, gonstantly on hand. 

REVERSIBLE SETTEES for Sunday-Schools, 
Rustic Settees for Parks and country places, fur- 
nished to order, ‘ 

Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent by ad- 
dressing W. P. Uhlinger, 607 Chestnut Street, or 
Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second 
St., Phila., Pa. 

IMPROVED 
$15 WALTHAM WATCHES. $15 


If you wish to obtain a genuine Waltham Watch, 
with all the late improvements, and run no risk 
whatever of not obtaining a reliable timekeeper, send 
for Descriptive Price List and IlNustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars of Watches, style and 

uality of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Silver 

eon $15. In 18k Gold Cases, $75. Ladies’ size, 

$60. Every Watch thoroughly examined and regu- 

lated, and if any one should prove imperfect, return 

it at once and we will eorrect or exchange it for one 
that is perfect, free of charge. 

H. O. FORD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 

(Eight years with American Watch Company. 

No. 84 Tremont Street, opposite Tremont House. 

Waiches sent to any address, and by selecting 
from. Price List you can get as good a watch as if 
selecting in person. 








This is the first good article 
of Furniture that has ever been 
made which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and pack- 


ed away or shipped from place 
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to place as easily as a few short 
. 

boards, and can be set up again 

by any personjin a few moments 


without the aid of any tools. 


Small sizes forming a substan- 


tial and complete Book-Rack. 











Manufactured by 


THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
110 BOWERY, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glass & Picture-Frames. 





Larger sizes forming a perfect 
and Substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case Combined. 

Furnished in Cabinet-Form 
for $21. 

Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 4 
inches high, solid Black Walnut, 
only $13.50. Prices for smaller 
sizes down as low as $1. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


Ten per cent. off to all Preachers, 





PFOM—Trade 


Awarded the Highest Premium by the American Institute, at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Fair, 1869. 
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The “' Parisienne” Raised. 


In this IMPROVED Mosgurro CANOPY provision is made for the drawing up of the curtains or dant 
rtions of the net, so that they are out of the way when the net is not in use. The whole isso constru 


e net and 





Brooklyn, 


LE CANOPIE PARISIENNE.—(4. M. Rovcers Patent.) 





e@ may be taken apart when the season for its use is past, placed away in the small case accom- 
panying it, and can be put Logethe epain wil 
H LAFLIN & C 


- B. 
BERRI & CQ., 180 Fulton Ave., 


0, Sols Agents, cor. Worth and Chureh Streets, New York Cit 
, ie Agents, cor. Worth an urch Stree! ew York ity. 
e Proprietors and Manufacturers. ; 





The “‘ Parisiene’ Lowered. 





AN’S SONS’ 1809 


SAPOLIO 


For General 


ENOCH MORG 


AN 


Household 
purpeses 
BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Is 





PYLE’S “O. K.” 
1 ‘ 
Soap AND NALERATUS 


Best household articles of their 
kind ever brought before the Pub- 
lic. They have stood the test of 
time, and iways speak for them- 
selves on trial, Every house- 
keeper that wants pure and eco- 
nomical seap, will be gratified en 
trial of Pyle’s “0, K.,” and they 
who value pure and wholesome 
food, should always secure Pyle’s 
Saleratus for all pastry purposes; 
its purity has been proved beyond 
question. The same may be said 
of Pyle’s Cream Tartar. Give 
them a trial. Sold by Grocers 
everywhere, JAMES PYLE, Manu- 
facturer, 350 Washington Street, 
New-York. 





One Pound of Crampton’s. Imperia) 
Laundry Seap will make twelve quarts 
of Handsome Soft Seap. Ask your Gro- 
cer for it and Try it. CRAM "VON 
RreOTAERS, 84 Front St.. New York. 


INVENTORS rs, 


PATENTS, 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 





not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE, Address 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


BOYNTON’S 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 

LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 


BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES, 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 

No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for ciroular: 


BIXBY & CO., 
Mannfacturers and Dealers in 


LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made. 
No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New Yors. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry, 


TROY, N. Y.—(Established 1852), a large asrort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
Bells constantly on hand and made to order. ade of 
genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Ro- 
tary Mountings, the best and most durable ever used. 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. E : 
Large Illustrated 1 Catalogue sent free upon application 


MENEELY'S BELL POUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mounted with our New Patent Rotary-Yoke tae 
most recent a bell —— in use. 

For prices and catalogues apply to 

’ KE. A, & G. RE MENEELY 


West Troy, N ¥ 


BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &0., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with improved ETRE 
at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM BELLS, 
at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogue sent free. 
§. S. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 
IFLES, SHOT CUNS REVOLV- 
» &C., at reduced prices, warranted, 
and sent by express C.U.D. to be examined before paid 
for. Liberal terms to the Trade, Agents or Clubs.— 
Write for a price catalogne.address GREAT WESTERN 
GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for 


CHAMPION 


COW-MILKER. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. — All whoare looking for 
a legitimate and profitable business to call and examine 
the CHAMPION COW-MILKER (patented April 5, 
1870), a sure cure for aching hands and kicking. It 
milks the four teats of acow at once. It imitates the 
calf—draws and stops drawing to swallow. Milks three- 
teated cows as well as any; is more agreeable to the 
cow than hand-milking ; perfectly self-adjusting ; will 
fit any cow. A rare opportunity is now offered to ener- 
getic men either to travel or locate in city or country. 


N. Y. COW-MILKER M F’G CO., 267 Broadway. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 


DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


133, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. . 
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“ averill Chemical Paint Co.,” 


Office. 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 
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TO EDUCATORS. 


We publish: 
ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES, The most 


complete Classical Series published in America. 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. The 


favorite in American Colleges and Academies. 


CURTIUS AND SMITH’S GREEK & LATIN 
SERIES. Peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
High-Schools and Academies. The two first 
Latia Books are now ready. 


HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES, ‘The only compiete and progressive 
Series. In Eight Books, viz., a Child's Book of 
Nature, in Three Parts, a Small Chemistry, a 
Larger Chemistry, and Text-Books on Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineralogy 


and Geology. = 


WADDELL’S GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A small book, containing only 
such matter as should be memorized by the pupil. 


FOWLER’S GRAMMARS, Three Books, ad- 
apted respectively to the requirements of Col- 
leges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. Just published, and 
already adopted by many leading Colleges, be- 
sides numerous Academies and Schools. 

WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART. The 
only chart which agrees with the conclusions of 
modern geologists. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Among 


the best systematic treatises in use. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORIES. Comprising Smith’s 
Greece, Liddell’s Reme, Student's France, Stu- 
dent's Hume, Student’s Gibbon, Strickland’s 
Queens of England, and Smith's Old and New 
Testament Histories. Each History complete in 
one 12mo volume. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. For High- 
Schools and Academies. Greece, Rome, and 
England now ready. 


HAVEN’S RHETORIC. New, fresh, and prac- 
tical. 


CLASSICAL) LIBRARIES: of Texts in the 
Original, and Translations both Literal and Para- 
phrastic. 


WILLIAMSON’S CONCENTRIC GLOBES, Ce- 
lestial and Terrestrial. Invaluable aids to the 
study of Astronomy. The outer Globe is of 
Glass, and has laid down upon it the Stars, Col- 
ures, Ecliptic, Outlines of Constellations, &c. 


BOYD’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. An L£electic, 
presenting the views of the most noted writers 
on the subject. 

DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING. The newest and 
most complete. Practically illustrating Mer- 
chants’, Manufacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. 


DRAPER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. New and Origi- 
nal. Llustrated from Photographs. 


DRAPER’S PHILOSCPHY AND CHEMIS- 
TRY. Made for use in Colleges and Academies, 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. Prepared 
for the use of those who are entirely ignorant of 
the German Language. 

FOSTER’S CHEMISIRY AND APPARATUS, 
A complete set of all the apparatus necessary to 
illustrate experiments given in the work is fur- 
nished tor $45.00. 


SALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. 


Adapted to the needs of al/ classes of learners. 


KNAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND READ- 
ER. Written by an American who fully appre- 
ciated the ciflicuities of American pupils. 

BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Three different edi- 


tions, 


POITER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, considered 
with Reference to the American People. 
PARKER’S AIDS TO CUMPOSITION. Pre- 


pared for Students of all grades. 


WILLSON’S READERS. The most valuable 


Reading-Books before the public. 


WILLSON AND CALKINS’S CHARTS. The 
best appliances known in the Object-Teaching 
System. 


CALKINS’S PHONIC CHARTS. Teaching Ele- 
mentary Sounds in a practical manner. 
FBENCH’S ARITHMETICS. A Series of rare 


merit and originality. Three books ready. 


MARCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER. An 
invaluable auxiliary to any Common School 
Grammar. 

HARPER’S SLATE AND WRITING-BOOKS, 

combining Instruction in Writing and Drawing, 

and contuining invaluable aids to pupil aud 
teacher. 


SCHOOL LYRICS: <A Collection of Sacred 
Hymus for Devotivual Exercises in Schools. 


DICTIGNARIES AND LEXICONS: Anthon's 
Latin-English and Envlish-Latin Dietionary, 


Andrews’s Le Lexicon, Riddle and 
Arnold's Liddell and 
Scott's ¢ i Your s Eng 
lish-Greek Lexicon, Robinson's Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament, Anthon’s Classica] Diction- 
ary,,Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities. 


Lexicon; 


1 Lexicon, 


Valuable Educational 


. Works. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
Tramiin Bavaro, NRW worse, 


Aiud many other 


THE UNDERSIGNED | 
beg to announce to 
their Friends and the 
BOOK-BUYING PUB 
LIC that they have es 


tablished themselves 


at 


451 Broome Street, 
For the purpose of carrying on 2 


Bookselling Business, 
Where they will be bappy to see them and receive or 
ders, They will keep on hand a full Stock of the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works of Popular Standard Au- 
thors, Children’s Books, Libra- 
ries and Toy Books, etc. 
Bringing with them an Experience of Twenty-seven 
Years in the ““Trade” in this City, they are prepared to 
transact a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENT- 
LY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn 
Books of all denomina- 
tions, 

In the various editions and styles of binding. 
Orders from PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHUVOLS, OR CLERGYMEN, will receive 

a LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 
They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
dispatch in all business engagements. 
Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
45! Broome Street, 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 





= HUSBANDRY 


Br GEORGE: FE. WARING, Jr. 
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Of Ogden Farm, Agricultural Engineer of Central Park, 
N.Y.; author of ** Drainage for Profit and for Heaith, 
&ec. A Guide for Farmers. young and old, in every de- 
partment of Agriculture, 600 pages and 100 engravings. 
Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT & OUO., Publishers, 654 
Broadway, New York. 


A. 7T.STEWART & CO. 


For the Accommodation of Strangers, 
OPENED, 


On MONDAY, Aug. 
Extraordinary Bargains 
IN 


SILKS, 


Dress Goods, Poplins, Merinos, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS. 


ALSO, 
Paris and Domestic Made 
SILK, POPLIN, 
And Waterproof Suits, 


Plain and Braided, 
Fringed and Lace Embroidered. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, &¢. 


CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
And Uphoistery. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


In tht Greatest Variety, at prices Lower 
than ever. 
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They will also close out, at greatly reduced prices 
the balance of their | 


SUMMER STOCK 
LINEN, LAWN, & BARECE 
SUITS, &c., &c. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, | 
a@SUMMERTRADES 


MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, CY 

“4A RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 

MA FANCY GOODS,HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY | 

%.A HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 

‘LA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., 
R. H. MACY, 


14th St. and Sth Ave, 


cy 
MA 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOMPSON'S, $1.25, $1.50. & and $2.00 EACH. 
“INE FRENCH CORSE he. to $5.00. 
A LARGE STOCK OF CO ITS. 6c. EACH. 
(0) DOZEN LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, from 
to $2.00. 
W. A. CORR, 


222 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


THE AMELIA BATHING SHOE, 
NEW STYLE, 
J. & J. SLATER’S, 
a Sss Broadway. 
TRUE FIT SHIRTS, 


PROPORTIONED SIZES, 
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IN PLACING this NEW DRESS SHIRT before 
the trade, we have in view the necessity of a finer arti- 
cle for first-class trade than any heretofore offered. 
Inthe TRUE FIT SHIRTS, we claim the ele- 
gant fitof the fren +h method of cutting, and the supe- 
rior work of a Custom-made garment with a higher 
standard of finish than any Shirt now known. 


FISK, OLARK & FLAGG, Manufacturers 


FOR THE TRADE, 





6% WHITER ATRAKT, Mw eth, 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 
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THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D, T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT! 


THis FAMOUS WEEKLY was for twenty years published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) from Eight to Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 


Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 


‘The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who preserve the RURAL for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general ‘Acceptability and Usefulness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared to 
augment the value of a Journal which has long ranked as 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


THE RuRAL NEW-YorKER is well known as the Leading and Most Complete Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and gece Newspaper, combined, in the World, and we trust the change now announced will 
increase its popularity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 


The Rural is the Largest Ilustrated Paper ! 
Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each ! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family, and your Friends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 


For example, an exchange says: ‘‘THE RuRAL is the most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely 
Circulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper, as a Whole , which now finds its way ameng the People.” 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is invaluable te all Farmers, Horticulturists, &c. As a LITERARY and 
FaMILy Paper it is superior,—while its epitome of the News, and Reports of the Markets, Crops, dc., is 
fulland reliable, Every reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the RuRAaL, which is National in Character and Objects, and has a Continental Circulation. 

Remember it is not a Monthly, but the Largest, Best, and Cheapest Illustrated Weekly published ; 
and, though double its former size, and greatly improved, its price remains unchanged ! 


RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 


VOLUME XXil., commencing July 2d, will be published in uniform style with the present—each No. con- 
taining Sixteen Donble Quarto Pages of Five Column—Finely Llustrated and Neatly Printed on Book Paper. 
A Title-Page and Index given at the close of the Volume. 

TERMs.—Only $1.50 per Volume of 26 numbers (July to Jan.), or $3 ‘per year of 52 numbers. Ten 
copies, $1.25 each per volume, or $2.50 per year, with a free copy (or premium) to club agent. Remittances by 
Draft, P. 0. Money Order, or Registered Letter, may be made at the risk of the Publisher. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe and Form Clubs for Vol. XXII. Specimen Numbers, Show 
Bills, etc., sent free to all disposed to act in behalf of THE RURAL. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 





iWEKUHANTS LIFE LNSURANUE GU, 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 257 BROADWAY. 


Organized Under the Laws of the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 





WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, Presipenr. A. D. HOLLY, Srorerary. 
HENRY HILTON, CovunseEt. O. S. PAINE, M. D., Mepioat ExaMInEr. 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on the Mutual System, free from Re- 
strictions on Travel and Occupation, which vermit Residence Anywhere without 
Extra Charge. 


Forry-FivE Ceyxts A WEEK will insure $1000 on the life of a man aged 30. Is the ultimate fate of your 
wife and family a matter of such perfect indifference to you as not to call for a sacrifice amounting to even 
less than half a dollar a week? And if, with your present income, you are unable to make such provision 
for them, how will they bear the double bereavement when left without you and without your income ? 


There is no way in which a small sum of money can be so profitably «nd securely invested, for such a 
purpose, as in a policy on your life ; because the payment of a single premium secures, and at once, a very 
much larger sum than the investment of the same amount could possibly do iu the ordinary operations of 
trade. Besides, securing a sum in this way does not in the least interfere with your endeavors to accumu- 
late in any other way you may desire. Experience has proved that the stability of fortune is as uncertain 
as the duration of life. A policy of insurance wilk secure your wife and family against tho results of 
either in your peculiar instance. 

Life insurance contributes effectually to make life itself longer, society happier, the aggregate prosper- 
ity of the community greater ; and just so far as it shall extend, while still conducted on sound principles, 
it will multiply the kindly bonds that connect men, while encouraging economy, invigorating enterprise, 
justifying hope in each individual, and shedding the light of a more serene happiness into many house- 
holds.—Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., DD. 

Premiums may be Paid Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly, in Oash. 
All Policies are Non-Forfeitable and Participate in the Profits of the Company. 
Dividends are Made Annually on the Oontribution Plan. 


You may need it for yourself. The Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York will issue you a 
policy, payable to yourself, in five, ten, fifteen, psn: & twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-five years, or to your 
heirs in case you die before that time. The sum thus secured, invested in an annuity, will afford you a 
comfortable support in —_ old age. Such a policy combines the advantages of a safe and profitable in- 
vestment for your own benefit, payable at a time when it will probably be most acceptable, with a certain 
provision for your family in case of your previous death. 

By insuring in the Merchants Life Insurance of New York you b a memb r of the Oompany, 
and share in the profits. This Company is established on the mutual plan, the profits, deducting necessary 
expenses, being divided among the insured in the most equitable manner. 

It is every man’s duty to provide for his family. That provision must include its future contingent 
condition—that provision, in so far as it is material, men ordinarily seek to secure by thelr own accumula. ¢ 
tion andinvestments. But all these are uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by causes beyond his 
reach, is poor to-morrow. A war in China, a revolution in Europe, a rebellion in America, overrule ten 
thousand fortunes in every commercial community.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


No other Oompany presents a Policy more Secure and Liberal in its Provisions, and so 
Equitable in all its Arrangements for the Benefit of the Insured. 


If, through failure in business or adverse circumstances, you are unable to meet future payment of 
premiums on your policy, you will not lose all paid thereon. After the payment of two years’ premiums, 
the Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York will grant a new policy, whieh, without further 
payment, will assure to your representatives, at your death, a sum equal to the total amount of premiums 
which have been paid; or in case of an Endowment, for a pro-rata amount; or they will purchase your 
poliey and pay you the value for it in cash on surrender. 

The importance of Life Insurance to society everywhere; its strengthening influence upon the sinews 
of social life; the solidity it imparts to all domestic institutions; the protection it affords to the labors 
and recreations of existence ; the comfort it brings to the sacred fireside at home; the relief it pours out 
so abundantly upon the bereaved and suffering; the countless benefits it scatters along the pathway of 
life ; the blessings it reserves for a future of sorrow—all these are now more truly perceived and more 
warmly appreciated than ever they were before. People are beginning to understand, and to uaderstand 
in earnest, that their best interest are conserved in these wise and benevolent institutions. Great confi- 
dence is reposed in them, in all directions. The hopes of parent and child, lover and sweetheart, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, old and young, the widowed and the orphaned—all are garnered up in their 
keeping.—N. P- Willis. 

Policy-Holders are Members of the Company, and entitled to Vote for Directors Acoord- 
ing to the Amount of Insurance. 

The essential condition for insurance is good /.calth, and of the continuance of this you have no 
guarantee ; therefore insure while you enjoy it. Jt will also cost less now than when you are older. 

A Policy of Life Insurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s 
family. Itisastrange anomaly that men should be careful to insure their houses, their furniture, their 
ships, their merchandise, and yet neglect to insure their lives—surely the most important of all to thelr 
families, and far more subject to loss.—Benjamin Franklin. 


Pamphlets Containing Rates of Premium, and Information on the Subject of Life Insur- 


ance, may be Obtained at the Office of the Company, or of any of its Agents. 
Parties desiring to represent this Oompany in the capacity of Agents, will please Address the New York 
Office. 








If the duty be one that you feel you ought to pertorm, the only way to meet the case is to insure for a 
less amount than you wouldif you were younger. The rate of premium is in exact proportion to the 
increase of risk, and admonishes you to no longer delay the performance of a duty so important to those 
dependent on you. 

Your affairs may become involved, and your property be taken for debt. Your stocks and shares may 
fallin value. But a thousand dollars insured upon your life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alienated 
from your heirs; and if you have chosen your Company discreetly, it 1s subject to no commercial risks 
It is as nearly sure as anything earthly can be-—Henry Ward Beecher. 

In case of the Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York, you have every possible guarantee 
for the security of your investments. A fund, securely invested ; a safe amount of assets to meet all risks; 
with careful and judicious management in all departments—if these do not constitute security, where will 
you find it? 

It is time our people understood and practiced more generally Life Insuranct. Many a widow and 
orphan have had great reason to be grateful that the advantage of Life Insurance was understood and em- 
braced by the husband and father. A large amount has been paid by Life Insurance Companies to widows 
and orphans, when it formed almost their ONLY resourcé.--Berfamin Franklin, 1769. 

AGANTS aonsintind #5 Here County who are in Direet Commnunsemtion with the New Vork Qqice 








-SMITH’S | 
American Organs, 


Having completed an important addition to their 
Factory, together with improvements made neces- 
sary by their largely increased business, the Manu- 
facturers take pleasure in informing their friends 
and the musical public that they are now prepared 
to answer orders for all the various styles of their 
instruments. 

As their reputation has been the slow growth of 
twenty years, and not the result of puffery, they 
propose to adhere to the principles by which they 
have succeeded, viz. : 

To use best materials only, without 
regard to price ; 

To insist on the highest style of 
werk ; 

To combine all the elements of 
power, but not at the sacrifice of 
sweetness and delicacy ; 

To look for constant improvement, 
keeping absolute perfection in 
view. 

With every possible facility for the production of 
the best work at fair rates, and guided by their long 
experience, the manufacturers claim that their Or- 
gans 


ARE NOT SURPASSED. 


For proof it is only necessary to point to their 
ready sale in England, at double the price, in compe- 
tition with the ALEXANDER ORGAN, which, as is 
well known, received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition. 


A Thorough Comparison is Invited, 


as to all the points of superiority claimed for these 
splendid instruments. 


At the present rate of production, it will not be 
long before there will be 

AN ORGAN IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

*,* An elegantly Illustrated Circular, containing 
descriptions and prices, will be sent postpaid, on 
application. 


8. D. « H.W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


— 





A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want, by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO 


A thoroughly completeinstrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechaniam, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means. 


At Exoeedingly Moderate Prices. 
STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 
tention to their new 
Patent Upright Pianos, 
With Double Jron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 
Price Lists and Illustrated 
Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 

Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years, 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 East-Fourteenth St., 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 


A. W.W Miller's 
Perfect Shurts 


609 Broadway NY. 


\\ m | : 
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Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 
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“RUSSIAN BRACES.” 
The best fy eet ever 


Each pair bears our name 
and date of Patents, 


Fisk, Clark & Flagg, 
Patentees, 


88 White at., ¥ ¥. 





